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TTlERE is no room to question 
the fact that a record for safe 
aerial transportation is the most 
precious asset an operator can 
have. Public confidence in the 
safety of his flying service is as 
important to the operator as pub- 
lic confidence in its soundness is to 
a bank. Nothing else counts until 
that is settled. 

Safety has been the first con- 
sideration in every aspect of design 
and construction of the Ford all- 
metal monoplane. That safety 
has been provided in extraordi- 
nary measure is shown by the two- 
and-a-half-year record of Ford 
flight operations. During that 
time there has been one accident 
— the result of encountering a 
tornado. One accident in 7700 
hours' flying on daily schedules 
every season of the year ! 


During this last summer 13,000 
passengers were carried in Ford 
monoplanes. No accidents! This 
record cannot be credited to any 
single virtue in the Ford mono- 
plane, but to a combination of all 
its features of design and mate- 
rials. The great inherent stability 
of the plane, permitting it to be 
flown hands off for long periods 
of time in all but the roughest 
air, contributes to any safety rec- 
ord Ford monoplanes make. So 
does all-metal construction with 
its freedom from fire hazard and 
measured strength which permits 
accurate gauging of safety factors. 
Power-plant reliability provided 
by three Wright Whirlwind en- 
gines, any two of which will main- 
tain flight, contributes greatly to 
the cause of safety. So do the 
brakes which give automobile con- 
trol of the plane on the ground, 
and which make small fields safe 
for landings. Ease of inspection 
of every part of the ship, including 
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the interior of the wings, is an- 
other safety measure. 

It is true that a flight may be 
completed safely without any ot 
these safety features. But it is also 
true that in such a case safety de- 
pends entirely on a high order ot 
skill and vigilance on the part ot 
the pilot. The Ford monoplane, 
however, provides safety not only 
under ideal conditions but also 
under the emergency conditions 
met in year 'round service, in the 
hands of a pilot whose average 
performance may be far below 
unfailing perfection. 

In providing that unique mea- 
sure of safety, the Ford tri-mo- 
tored transport gives the air-line 
operator a real chance to make 
a confidence-inspiring safety rec- 
ord — the record which must be the 
source of traffic and earnings. 
The Stout Metal Airplane Co- 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Michigan 



Their CHOICE... 


S HOULD guide you . . . the selection and purchase of Fairchild "All- 
Purpose” Cabin Monoplanes by these outstanding organizations and 
operators is the best endorsement of real value we have built into the 
’plane. If you are looking for the utmost in performance, workmanship and 
service, you, too, will find in Fairchild everything an airplane can offer. 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 

Los Angeles, California 

BROCK AND WEYMOUTH, 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE OF CANADA 
DENNISON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
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LUDINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
FLYING SERVICE, 


NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT CORPORATION. 

POTOMAC FLYING SERVICE, 


E. M. RONNE, 

Buffalo Airport, Buffalo, N. Y 

„'c ^^2. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT 


U. S. NAVY 


WESTERN CANADIAN AIRWAYS, 
Winnipeg. Manitoba, Canada 



FAIRCHILD 




The Latest Loening Amphibian 
uses “Wasp” Engines 

This new plane is the latest addition to the ever 
growing list of Wasp installations. In the Amphibian 
t has shown a considerable increase in performance 
•over its water-cooled predecessor. 

Superior characteristics have made the “Wasp" one 
of the most versatile engines. Its application now in- 
cludes Single and Two-place Fighters, Amphibians, 
Bombers, and Commercial Transport Planes. 



PRATT ^ WH ITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


DEPENDABLE ENGINES 
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CHESTNUT g? SMITH 


COILP ORATION 



CHESTNUT 9 SMITH BUILDING, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Responsible pilots desiring to test "Natnraline" will be supplied by applying 
to Aviation Service Corporation, 12 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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The Ryan Brougham 

Five Place Monoplane 



Cruising Range 750 miles 


Leading a new trend in aeronautical design we have built the 
Brougham to carry 83 gallons of gasoline, pilot, four passengers, 
and baggage of five suit cases conveniently stowed out of the way 
in the rear. 

Fully loaded the usual performance of this type monoplane 
is at once apparent, quick take-off, slow landing speed, high 
cruising speed, and excellent maneuverability. 

Upholstered in silk mohair with the entire cabin insulated 
with Balsam wool, owners are finding this newest product of 
the Mahoney Factory not only efficient and economical but 
unusually comfortable. 


“The same model that Colonel Lindbergh flew, 
adapted to passenger carrying.” 

WITH SUPER-INSPECTED J-5-C MOTOR $9,700.00 


B. F. MAHONEY AIRCRAFT CORP. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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SKF Bearings Have the Sustaining Power 
to Stand up Under Tremendous Loads 
at High Speeds 


AGAIN and again, SBDSEF Anti -Friction 
l\. Bearings are proving their enduring 
qualities — in the air. Not only in front-page 
news, but the far more important fields of 
government and commercial service. Speed, 
endurance, long life, dependability — these are 
demanded of anti-friction bearings and — 
Fairchild-Caminez knew that SBCSEF* would 
meet all requirements. 

The cylinder shown is one of four on a 150 


H. P. motor equipped with 2 SCSG 5 ' roller bear- 
ings. These bearings are subject to both a 
reciprocating and an accelerating motion. 
While the motor operates at a speed of 12,00 
R. P. M. the bearings make 4,800 accelerations 
and decelerations from 1560 R. P. M. to 2600 
R. P. M. Extreme service for anti-friction 
bearings? Yes — but SDS 1 F’ bearings have the 
sustaining power to stand up under tremen- 
dous loads at high speeds. 
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LORRAINE-DIETRICH 
AIRPLANE ENGINES 



A Result of Vast Technical Experience 

Simple design and construction, economical 
maintenance and great reliability 


I ORRAINE-DIETRICH engines are the beat 
known and most widely used in the 
world. Not only have they achieved 
brilliant records which have received world- 
wide acclaim, but they have driven and are 
driving thousands of planes, both civilian and 
military, through the daily routine which 
demands so much of an engine and about 
which so little is said. 

Some Notable Lorraine-Dietrich Performances 
1925 

34,000 miles in 380 hours of flight — Rome- 
Melboume-Tokio-Rome, achieved by Colonel 
De Pinedo in a S. A. V. O. I. A. flying boat 
with 450 H. P. engine. 

New York-Buenos Aires, by Duggan, Olivero 
and Campanelli. in a S. A. V. O. I. A. flying 
boat, with a 450 H. P. engine. 

1926 

3.900 miles in 3 days, by Arrachart and Carol, 


(Circuit des Capitales), in a Potez XXV, with 
450 H. P. engine. 

6,560 m iles in 6 days, 18 hours, Paris-Peking 
by Pelletier-Doisy and Carol in a Breguet 
with 450 H. P. engine. 

6,500 miles in 9 days, (9 stops) Tokio-Copen- 
hagen by Captain Botved flying a Fokker with 
450 H. P. engine. 

4.000 miles in 41 hours 45 minutes, total time, 
Paris-Rome-Tunis-Casablanca-Paris by Pclle- 
tier-Doisy and Gonnin in a Potez 25 with 
450 H. P. engine. 

1927 

15.000 miles in flying boat across Africa by 
Capitaine de corvette Guilbaud and mechanic 
Rapin. 

Crossing South Atlantic, from Boloma to San 
Fernando de Norohna. 1600 miles in a non- 
stop night flight of 17 hours, 30 minntes by 
Major Sarmiento de Beires. 


SOCIETE LORRAINE-DIETRICH 

ARGENTEUJL (Seine-et-Oise) FRANCE 
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The Curtiss 0-11 “Falcon” 


Time was when the National Guard was considered more or 
less as a “home-town outfit.” Not particularly well equipped, — 
chiefly of value, perhaps, in local emergencies, strikes, riots. 

Then came the World War — and these same National Guard 
units, in spite of the handicaps of insufficient training and equip- 
ment, blossomed overnight into first-class fighting units — writing 
their history on the battle-fields of France in glorious fashion. 

Today the National Guard, efficiently organized, well trained, 
properly equipped, is an extremely important part of our scheme 
of national defense. And like all up-to-date military organizations 
it has taken to the air. 

Deliveries are now being made on a quantity order of Curtiss 
O-ll “Falcons”, built for exclusive use of the National Guard. The 
“Falcon” is the machine which is being supplied in large quantities as 
the standard two-seater observation and attack plane of the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 


The CURTISS AEROPLANE 
Offices: 

Garden City, N. Y. 


AND MOTOR CO., Inc. 
Factories: 

Garden City and Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Fighting the Boll Weevil in Peru 


Mobiloil takes a hand 


One of the most serious problems confronting 
the cotton industry is the ravenous appetite of 
the Boll Weevil. And the airplane has been 
enlisted in the fight against this pest. 

Huff Daland Dusters, Inc., recently sent five 
Keystone “Puffer" cotton dusting planes to 
Peru, establishing South American headquarters 
at Lima, Peru. They executed contracts for 
the largest planters including A. B. Leguia, Pres- 
ident of Peru, and dusted over 50,000 acres of 
plants in the Can etc and Cincha Valleys. 

Just as the Boll Weevil worries the cotton 
growers, lubrication is a serious problem for the 
airplane operator. The Huff Daland Dusters 
forestalled lubrication troubles with their motors 
through the use of Mobiloil. The letter repro- 
duced here tells clearly how efficiently Mobiloil 
worked even in the tropical climate of Peru. 

In North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia and Africa, Mobiloil is the choice of 
aviators. Mobiloil was used by Lindbergh when 
he flew from New York to Paris; by Goebel and 
the U. S. Army fliers to Hawaii and around the 
world, and by other famous fliers. And the 
majority of airplane manufacturing companies 
select Mobiloil for test and development work. 

You can depend upon Mobiloil to relieve you 
of lubrication worries. And besides, you can 
buy Mobiloil wherever you go. Mobiloil is for 
sale at, or within reasonable distance of every 
flying field in this country. 



VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


MAIN RiANCHEI: &<rw Ycrl, Chicago, Thiladilphia, ®<w ». s*/' 4 

Danit, Tin, burgh, MmneapelU, Jt. £cui,, %anm C 'in, ****■ 
chouses throughout the country 
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The Pitcairn Sesquiwing, which Janies Ray 
piloted to first place in the two fastest civilian 
races at the Spokane National Air Races. 


Powered Willi Curtiss C - 6 
160 hp. Engine 

Equipped With 

SCINTILLA 

Aircraft Magnetos 



SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 

Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy 
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WACO’S Traditional Reputation 
Invites You to Fly It 


Climb into the cockpit of the 
WACO TEN — take the stick — 
fly it — and immediately you will 
know why it is the recognized lead- 
er in performance and smoothness. 

Once you have felt the instant obe- 
dience of WACO to your every 
wish and desire — its exceptional 
top speed attained without effort — 
its hands off flying stability — its 
perfect landing on hydraulic split- 
type landing gear — you'll agree 
that it is without an equal. 

Not only is WACO exceptional in 
performance — its trim beauty — 


streamlined cowl — efficient wind- 
shields — properly inclined seats, 
deeply cushioned — cockpit door 
and finish have all been designed 
to carry out WACO standards spo- 
ken of wherever aviation is the 
topic. 

There is a WACO dealer near you 
who will put a ship at your dispo- 
sal so that you may see and feel for 
yourself the comfort and perform- 
ance which has made it an unde- 
niable leader in its class. 

A wire or letter will bring you 
details. 



MANUFACTURED BY ADVANCE AIRCRAFT CO., TROY, OHIO 



Flying Collegians 

A S’XOl ■.< "EMENT HAS been made that Grover 
Luen - president of the Loening Aeronautical En- 
sineoring .up., of New York City, has set aside a prize 
[ U „d ,,i -. .GOO to be used for an annual award for an 
mtimilU'^ ite flying contest to be held each year among 
aeronaut i> •■! students representing American colleges. 
Tin' objcc of creating the fund is to encourage flying 
in the colleges of this country, and all contests and 
awards are to be executed according to rules and reg- 
ulations ye* to be set down by the National Aeronautic 

' MrLoening is to be congratulated for this, his latest 
endeavor, ii >r it will undoubtedly go far toward increas- 
ing ••air-n Indedness” on the campus. Right now the 
tit-ins squadrons of Oxford and Cambridge, in England, 
are planning inter-university flying meets, and if such 
oornes to pass in this country it should prove most bene- 
ficial to the industry, not alone from the standpoint of 
plane purchases but also from the standpoint of an in- 
creased number of qualified pilots. 


The Unthinking Press 

M UCH OF the present popularity of aviation is due 
to t o power of the press, for had it not been for 
the daily publicity given the recent aerial exploits the 
general "public would not now be so conversant as to 
what thi> loistness of flying is all about. And so, the 
aeronaut i 1 world can be thankful for the part that 
newspaper- have played in fostering the art, as re- 
gards bringing its existence before the attention of the 
man in the street. 

Hone\' city news editors and other press officials 
usually r< . rd events from the standpoint of news alone, 
which is i rliaps only natural, but yet in so doing, in- 
flict series ' damage to the business standing and integ- 
rity of an nocent party. Of course it is not presumed 
that sue! -lion is intentional. Nevertheless, in the 

matter . rioting the news of airplane crashes the 

daily pro IS inflicting unwarranted injury. 

An aii me crash, at this stage of the art of flying, 
is news. ere is no doubt about that, nor is the aero- 
nautical • rid seeking to hush the press on that point. 
BUT. tin is absolutely no necessity of printing the 
name of manufacturer who built the crashed plane. 
The mar -turer’s name does not add one iota to the 
news str.i interest and its appearance in print can go 
far town deterring prospective customers. 

Statist superfluous as they sometimes are. show 
tint the eat majority of airplane crashes are due to 


the pilot's fault and not the unairworthiness of the 
plane. And in view of the fact that a manufacturer 
does not have charge of operation and maintenance of 
his products after they are sold, it is obviously unjust 
to give him damaging publicity as the result of a pilot’s 
inability or misfortune. 

Let the press print the news story of a crash in full 
and, if needs must, fill its columns with a vivid descrip- 
tion of the affair, but omit the manufacturer’s name for. 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, he is just as re- 
sponsible for the crash as is the manufacturer of an 
automobile that fails to beat an express train to a grade 


Bravo, Governor Trumbull! 

F ROM THE standpoint of aeronautics, the old adage 
“Practice What You Preach’’ has been aptly il- 
lustrated by Connecticut’s chief executive Governor 
Trumbull who recently made his first solo flight and 
has since been granted Pilot’s License No. 60. For some 
time Governor Trumbull has been an ardent aviation 
enthusiast and when he received sufficient instruction 
from Interstate Airways, Inc., to enable him to “take 
her off” alone, he realized a long-cherished ambition. 

Governor Trumbull is to be congratulated not only 
because he has joined the ranks of those who can ride 
the skies alone, but also because of the example that he 
has set to those who believe that the airplane belongs 
to youth alone. When a high state executive is sold on 
the airplane to the extent of becoming a pilot, his fol- 
lowers should at least be sold enough to patronize it as 
a means of travel. 


Subscribers Please Note 

O UR CIRCULATION manager has informed us that 
60 per cent, of the subscriptions to Aviation ex- 
pire with th.e last issue in December, and in order that 
no subscriber will miss an issue as the result of not be- 
ing aware of his expiration date, the suggestion is here- 
with made to look at the wrapper of your next copy. 
If it bears the figures 12-31-27 it means that your sub- 
scription expires December 31. 1927. 

Past experience has proven that a number who re- 
newed their subscriptions late were disappointed in ob- 
taining back issues as they had soon gone out of print. 
In order that such a condition may be avoided, it is re- 
quested that, if you desire to renew your subscription 
to Aviation, you send in your renewal order ahead of 
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even though one is nble to find one's way to it. 

The writer has elsewhere analyzed some of the difficulties of 
navigation in fog.* It has been pointed out that the gyro- 
scopic turn-indicator (so long as its driving mechanism does 
not become clogged with ice when ice collects on other ex- 
posed parts) and an airplane which is longitudinally and lot 
orally stable and balanced, were the pilot's chief reliance in 
case of enforced fog-living. Since that writing three trans- 
atlantic flights have successfully penetrated fog for almost 
indefinite periods of time and have demonstrated the possi- 
bility of exquisitely accurate navigation with the earth- 
inductor compass and drift-indicator*. The author of these 
articles has, since the last one, also had occasion to fly abso- 
lutely "blind” for periods as long ns two hours when caught 
in heavy snow and fog at night over the Rockies. One of 
the transatlantic flights, however, — that of Commander Byrd 
— illustrates most strikingly the difficulty which lies at. the 
root of the whole matter, viz.: How to get down and land 
at night on an airdrome which one cannot see. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s Experience 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh with his carth-induetor compass 
and drift-indicator, struck the Irish Coast three miles north of 
his theoretical point at which he had hoped to come. When 
it is realized that this is an error of less than one-tenth of 
one degree in his course from the last point at which he 
sighted land on the Newfoundland Coast, the exquisite pre- 
cision of flying ability is apparent. A noted English authority- 
says in The Aeroplane of May 25, 1927, "He [Lindbergh] 
can have done no real navigation on the way even if he knows 
anything about scientific navigation which is doubtful. He 
must have placed absolute trust in his compass and his own 
judgment of drift. There are undoubtedly certain people 
who. as pilots say, arc 'born with a compass in their heads' 
and have a natural gift for finding tjheir way aero* the 
eonntrv or across the sea .... And thanks to that gift Lind- 
bergh made good.” Colonel Lindbergh himself puts it as fol- 
lows. “I want to say that the fact that we came three miles 
from the theoretical point was a coincidence, but had it been 
25 mi. it might have been navigation.” 

Let us take a typical ease from the records of the Air Mail 
Service. The Douglas Mail Plane leaves Salt Lake City, cast- 
bound, nt 5:15 P.M. The radio message from Rock Springs, 
Wyoming— 159 mi. air line to the east— states that there is a 
1000 ft. ceiling, a two mile visibility, and that, it is snowing 
lightly. The 1500 ft. mountain range just west of Rock 
Springs is in the clouds. The. Cheyenne, Wyoming, radio 
station sends a message reporting it clear overhead but threat- 
ening to the north with a weather forecast of snow-flurries 
tonight nnd tomorrow. Weather reports have been received 
by telephone from intermediate fields indicating local snow- 
storms interspersed with clear spaces. It is just getting dark 
as the pilot leaves Salt Lake City. 

Flies at Various Altitudes 

He circles once to gain altitude and enters Immigration 
Canyon 300 ft. below the mist-covered ridges. Climbing as 
he proceeds, he reaches 9000 ft. in clearing the pass at the 
end of the canyon. The pass is 8800 ft. in altitude with can- 
von-wnlls well over 9000 ft. on each side. It is snowing and 
visibility is very poor. He drops down 1000 ft. in skirting 
Lewis’ Peak, fog-enveloped, and, passing over the lights of 
Coalville in the valley below, he enters Chalk Creek Canyon 
under a heavy snow-cloud. The beacon-lights located at 25 
mi. intervals are now visible, showing up as mere points of 


"'NiolU Torino bn Bad Wrnthrr". Aviation', rot. XXI p. 461. Also 
-Blind-Flvina". SHpatrtam , rat. 7 , p. 11. April 1936. both by the icriler. 
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U. S. mail plane on the Los Angeles-Salt Lake route 100 n 
out of Las Vegas. 

light at ten second intervals when five miles away. The flyig 
is easy except for drifting patches of snow-cloud detach: 
from the main storm, — patches which he tries unsuccessful:; 
to dodge. It is pitch-dark when he reaches the first de-e: 
plateau, but the moon has not yet set, and although it is c: 
visible, its dim illumination diffuses through the heavy clous 
overhead. The pilot comes down to within 100 it. of *** 
ground and flies directly over the Lincoln Highway. He Mi- 
not see the beacons until he is within a mile of them. Thee 
who would replace our present five-million candlepower bee 
cons, placed at 25 mi. intervals, with the European sysfc 
of small Neon lights at V/s mi. intervals, have not flown - 
such weather. While the Neon lights are suppose 1 to pie.-- 
the fog, pilots report that they have never seen the one X« 
beacon near the Transcontinental Route while they nmo-J 
see the Sperry beacon placed beside it. The small lie tt* 
lights are relatively low candlepower and are useful thus T -~ 
only in fair weather. While the pilot is flying acres ”• 
Rocky Mountain Desert he thinks of these things and hope 
only that the candlepower of his beacons will not be rtJwt! 
and that their frequency will be increased. The ragged roch 
pinnacles, sticking up from the desert, are memorized per- 
fectly and he knows exactly when to swing over to the 
hand' side of the road to avoid a butte jutting up vertical! 
on the right. 

Green River is reached and the snow stops abruptly, re 
ceiling is about 1000 ft. There is just enough light ditto* 
through the clouds and reflected from the snow-covered g™ :: - 
to show up the railroad tracks. The single rid re betw® 
Green River and Rock Springs rises 1200 to 150” ft s “ :i 
the river, the top part in solid cloud. He has no nasseep” 
and so he decides to climb over "blind”. The ship is stu» 
climbs rapidly, and the turn-indicator is sensitive The o- 
is calm. He sets his course and pulls the stick back. Im- 
mediately he goes “blind”. Everything except the istnauer- 
board radiolite indicators becomes blank. All kin ' - of “Op- 
tions come over him: he is banked to the right; h 1 tu tony* 
ally puts his stick over to correct i^ as he looks - h'f 
cator; no, he was not banked to the right but is mrmng- 


the left, « i 
obey art 1* 


Rock Spi i 

1000 ft hi. 


ch ho had not felt at all. He forces himself to 
feelings but his instrument-indicators which tell 
sent story. Suddenly he feels that everything is 

i. e must be in a spin. He glues his attention to 

and realizes that the airplane is stalled; — over 
.. :o correct. Now his altimeter registers sufficient 
. lear the mountain range ahead, but he keeps on 
another two minutes and then flies level until 

j. that should take him to the middle of the next 
throttles the engine and commences an intermin- 
Will he never come out of the cloud ? Suppose 
• long head-wind at this altitude and he lias not 

. nigh to clear the mountain? Suppose he is com- 
* the ridge? Suppose the fog has drifted in over 
. - : With the suddenness of a blow, the ship pops 
cloud directly over the Rock Springs field, and 


Sights Three Beacons 

Op ahead he sees three beacons, the first 25 mi. away, the 
second 5U mi,, and the third 70 mi. away. The snow has stop- 
ped. He opens up his engine and proceeds east- For 80 mi. 
the weatho: is fine. Then snow, so thick and so low it can- 
not be evaded. He goes back five miles and lands at Chero- 
kee, Wyoming. Here he telephones every field for 170 mi. 
ahead and finds a peculiar condition: Clear at the first; solid 
fog and Anem at the second; clear at the third; solid fog at 
the fourth; and so on. This looks easy: local snow-storms 
which can be flown over with safe landing possibilities at 
every other field. He takes off and climbs to 12,000 ft. by 
the time he reaches the first storm. He is just in the top of 
it He climbs to 15,000 ft. as he proceeds east. This is prac- 
tically the veiling of the plane with the load of mail he is 
earning. The fourth field which was dear 45 min. before 
lues not appear. The entire world seems enveloped in mist. 
The sixth also does not show up, and so the pilot decides to 
see if there is not a "hole” down through the fog somewhere 
east of his terminal, Cheyenne. With this in view, he flies east 
until lie knows he is about over Sidney, Neb. But the ground 
never show- up. The moon has set and the sky is almost as 
dark as the -’orm below*. Just at this moment he goes through 
a patch n: lends sticking above the storm-top, and rapidly 

a coating o: ice seems to grow on the wings and wires. This 
added Weight brings the plane down to 13,000 ft., which alti- 
tude it is jr - ! able to hold with the engine full-open. The air- 
plane is new 2.000 ft. below the top of the fog and 3,000 ft. 
nbovc the .-host mountain-tops in this region. The pilot 
turns west :th a possible two hours gas supply left, hoping 
lu return n :t clear region, or at least a "hole” in the storm. 


Ice Puts Out Air Speed Meter 

He look- t his air-speed meter and finds it registering an 
i impossibly low air-speed. The ice, collecting on the air-speed 
| tube, has put it out of commission. Thinking it quite impos- 
sible to fly under these conditions, the pilot prepares to jump 
with his par . chute. He will turn off the gasoline-cock, letting 
all the gas drain out of the carburetors, pull the levers which 
drop the g -tanks, cut the ignition switches, unfasten his 
safety belt, md climb over the left side of the cockpit, hold- 
ing the Stic with one hand. Then he will pull the plane back 
mto a sta: md drop overboard with one hand on the rip- 

cord-ring. Me will count three and then pull. All this is 
rehearsed i, -ally while he is still attempting to keep the air- 
jdane level. U e glances again over all the instruments in a 
anal survey | m t since they all seem normal, except the air- 
fl'Ced mete ue decides to stick it out a moment longer. There 
no real cor until he cither goes out of control, or the 
engine flni: , or the weight of ice bears him down to the 


10,000-ft. level where he may strike mountain peaks. This 
"moment” lasts for an hour and a half. What an intermin- 
able hour and a halt! What fierce attempts to achieve per- 
fect calmness! 

lie has flown steadily westward by his old Type “B” Com- 
pass. How he wishes it were better compensated, but ho 
guesses at the proper compensation to add to his course. 
Then suddenly a break comes in the fog, a "hole” in the 
storm. Ue drops a pnrachute-llnrc into the abyss and, spiral- 
ing down around it, finds himself jover a rough mountain-side. 
A sheep-herder’s wagon with a lantern held in the doorway 
is the only sign of life. It is impossible to land because of 
the roughness of the ground. Deciding that this mountain, 
docs not have any characteristics of those south of the course,, 
it seems more than likely that the plane has drifted to the* 
north; it is, accordingly headed south. The flare has gone out: 
but the pilot has seen that the ground slopes away into a> 
level valley, and, by coming down to within 50 ft. of the sage- 
brush, he can see objects a hundred feet distant. At 115 m.p.h. 
this is equivalent to driving a car in a fog at 20 zn.p.h. when 
you can see objects only 18 ft. in front of you. 

The engine sputters. The right tank has gone dry. This 
handle is switched to the left. The engine picks up. It be- 
gins to snow. The darkness is intense, — terrible. The pilot 
drops to 10 ft. and puts on his landing light to show a spirt 
of light on the ground. The light spot encounters an irregu- 
lar object in the sage-brush which is gone almost as soon as- 
it appeared. He has gone a hundred feet before he realizes* 
clearly what it was : a range-steer, head down, tail to the 
storm. He now knows which direction the wind is. It was 
the steer’s rump he saw first. He is traveling with the wind— 
And he had been about to land, almost blindly, straight 
ahead in the high sage-brush — at 85 m.p.h., minimum ! A 
terrific crash would have been inevitable. The left tank goes 



Mail plane going past the Orcrlantl Limitr/I in Sacramento 
Valley. 


dry. Now to the gravity tank for a possible eighteen min- 
utes. Then? Well, he doesn't have to decide that just yet. 
And what is that flash up ahead? Ten seconds later comes 
another, and he knows it is one of his beacons, which one he 
caunot guess. Can he reach it in eighteen minutes? Just 
fifteen minutes later he lands at Medicine Bow Field. He had 
been 30 mi. north of the course. It is half an hour after 
midnight. 

This case illustrates well what actually happens when the 
air-mail planes are caught in fog and at night, and have to 
get out of it, somehow. What would it be like if we had 
devices and adequate route facilities? Let us assume the 
same weather conditions : — favorable clearness changing to 
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dense fog and snow between tile time of take off and the 
time of arrival over the fields from which the weather reports 

In the first place the pilot will have radio communication 
with the ground at all times. He will then not have to guess 
at changes in weather during his flight, and he will know the 
condition of his terminal airdrome and the advisability of 
attempting to land there. In the second place lie will have a 
radio beacon which will entirely eliminate (so long as it does 
not get out of commission) all his difficulty in keeping exactly 
on his course. lie will probably have passengers with him so 
tlint he cannot make a 'parachute-exit’, no matter what hap- 
pens, unless he can first dump his passengers with automatic- 
opening 'chutes, or else "persuade” them to jump. But to 
partially offset this disadvantage, he will have a more reliable 
power-plant. 


Ice Collection Problem Unsolved 

In the next place, lie will have an airplane very stable 
longitudinally and laterally, and a turn-indicator which can- 
not ever freeze up. Possibly also, he may have an electrically 
heated air-speed venturi which will insure safety there in case 
of ice-collection. We do not as yet see any satisfactory way 
to combat the danger of ice-collection on wings, wires, struts, 
and propeller. We have tried all kinds of greases and coat- 
ings, but we do not find them a sure remedy. Yet this is a 
serious problem- It does not cl ways solve itself as it did in 
the two instances mentioned. It has often borne a ship clear 
to the ground, qnite out of control, or with a landing-speed 
somewhat in excess of the maximum leqel speed of the ship, 
viz., 125 m.p.h. The result in these cases is always a com- 
plete crash. 

Three years ago, one of the new pilots on the Central Divi- 
sion landed one night so shaken nervously that he had tears 
in his eyes as he told another pilot he had collected ice — his 
first experience with it. His friend said, "You don’t have to 
tell me about it- Just that one word, ICB, and I know what 
you’ve been up against.” He was cheered up and he insisted 
on going on to complete his trip. That was the last he was 
seen alive. Half an hour later he was caught “blind” in a 
snow-storm. He was so unnerved by his recent ice-experience 
that he pulled his parachute rig too soon after jumping, and 
the parachute got entangled in the airplane's tail. 

“Ice” is a rare occurrence, perhaps averaging but twice or 
thrice a year for each pilot, but when it comes it must be 
met instantly and aggressively. With passengers aboard the 
solution seems a long way off. Perhaps the solution is: to 
refuse to carry passengers whenever there is a remote possi- 
bility of “ice”. 

Air Accurate Altimeter 

As a fourth improvement the transport airplane will have 
an altimeter indicating the exact height above the ground, — 
such an instrument as the new capacity altimeter. The pilot 
can, with these devices, fly through fog to his terminal air- 
drome. He can circle over the field even though he cannot 
see it, and he will be able to tell, within a few miles, where 
its boundaries are. Such flying is still highly problematical 
and is done, if at all, very rarely. Experimental, simulated 
“blind flying" in an enclosed cockpit, with another pilot along 
ready to rescue the airplane from unintentional spins or from 
loss of control, has been successful to a certain degree — 
largely, perhaps, in the direction of showing near-pilots and 
ground personnel, how extremely difficult and dangerous such 
flying is. Its application to service conditions, both in mili- 
tary and civil aeronautics, is fraught with such great possi- 
bilities of loss of life, that it has never been deemed advis- 
able. It seems, however, that, theoretically, nothing stands 


in the way of achieving it if all available modern device 
were pressed into service. 

Let us suppose a situation, such ns that on the stormy nig: 
mentioned, in which the pilot flew over Cheyonne Airport be: 
was unable to land there. The fog and snow is impenetrable 
from the ground (altitude 6200 ft.) to 15,000 ft. The 36 -cl 
500,000,000 c.p. beacon directed upward, and all the field and 
city lights, fail to give the pilot the slightest indication o! 
the location of Cheyenne. The beams are absorbed and dif- 
fused within a short distance of the ground. The pilot will 
know from his radio communication with the Cheyenne statim 
that he is directly over the field. His new altimeter tells bis 
his height above the ground with such accuracy tlint lie ca: 
safely come down to within 500 ft. of the field. He has, l« 
us say, been given the wind direction by radio and he sit! 
mnnoeuver so as to fly directly into it as he approaches flu 
landing place. At 500 ft. altitude he will be safe from 11* 
danger of hitting tall chimneys, radio towers, etc., with still 
a small margin in case of side-slips, stalls, or inaccuracy of 
the instruments. Unless the fog is very dense he will be able 
to locate the field light as he passes over them. But, consider 
his preblem in case he cannot see any lights. 

Travels 146 Ft. Per Minute 

He is concentrating on the one task of flying level laterally 
and longitudinally and keeping on a straight course, concen- 
trating harder than many untrained people are capable of 
doing at all. At the same time he must control his altitude 
to within very close limits. This is of vital importance, sintt 
an error here may mean that for him the universe suddenly 
ceases to exist- All the time he is traveling, let us say, ji 
100 m.p.h. — 146 ft. every second. Many engineers who, a 
their desks, or even as air passengers, on clear days, figvf* 
out devices and programs for "blind landings”, are in no 
position to appreciate the magnitude of the task which con- 
fronts the pilot. A task involving the purely physical fac- 
tors, the physiological and psychological ones, such as so 
accurate simultaneous perception of some fifteen ■ straw® 
indications, and the skillful manipulation of air -lane con- 
trols about three perpendicular axes in accordance with the 
instrumental indications, and nt the same time keeping A* 
nervous and organic processes of his own body in hand. Soc 
eessfnl solution of the problem will have to take practically 
into account the fact that for tho pilot the entire situation '■> 
colored by the ever-present realization that an error of ev« 
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so little in one of his instruments as well as an error in 
judgment his part may have tho most appalling conse- 
quences to- all concerned. 

The pill ' is traveling “blind” at 146 ft per second — not 
much less, ever, if he expects to have a margin of control. 
It takes s- io seconds to get everything straightened out and 
his instrui ate checked, but by this time he has passed be- 
yond the : Id, even though his flight-path did happen to pass 
directly o- r the landing place — a bare coincidence. He re- 
turns, din. ing to a safer altitude, and tries again. Perhaps 
the radio -eacon is swung around to give him his line of 
landing, or a line parallel to it for presumably the radio 
loop tower will not be portable so that it can be taken to the 

line the airplane can be flown, the pilot gradually decreasing 
altitude in proportion to his distance from the landing spot. 
Again, remember, he has the same problem over again in fly- 
ing straight and at the proper height. Let us assume that this 
time he hits exactly the correct flight-path for the landing. 
Sow, of those points at one second intervals at which he 
can throttle his engine for a glide into the field, only ten will 
be safe from the point of view of under-shooting or over- 
shooting. Suppose he flies “engine on” to within a few feet 
of the ground, avoiding, as by some sixth sense, all obstacles, 
and is then given a signal by radio, or high-tension ground 
cable, or fog-piercing lights, when to throttle for landing. 
The chances, even so, for timing the affair exactly are des- 
perately slim. 


Much Left to Pilot’s Skill 


The time is not far distant when aeronautical engineering 
will recognize that the equipment of airways, terminal fields, 
and airplanes, for safety in bad weather is not only necessary, 
hot qnite ns possible and feasible as the safety devices on rail- 
way systems and ocean lanes. And when we envisage the fact 
that even in the absence of such equipment, certain regularly 
established air lines, such as the United States Transconti- 
nental, which was referred to by a distinguished European 
expert as “the marvel of the aeronantical world”, have car- 
ried on with a high degree of efficiency through day and 
night and fog, we will realize how much of the actual solu- 
tion of the task has been left to the pilot’s skill. Our analy- 
sis indicates that the task is two-fold, and that the time, too, 
is fast approaching when the scientific attack upon the prob- 
lem of t!i relationship of the human organism under condi- 
tions of stress to this task, becomes imperative, — a task in- 
volving the cultivation ( 1 ) of an unusual sensibility to such 
a comple-: system of indicators as was described above, (21( 
of a capacity of judgment and discrimination in space and 
time relationships, disentangled from reflex judgments of the 
human organism, and (3) of exquisite skill and precision in 
manipulation of controls, which, too, must be freed from 
many reflex tendencies called out inherently by the situation. 
Such an r tack will lead, if we are truly in earnest in tho 
matter of efficiency, to a program of education and training 
that is os e ssential for making the air safe as is the mechan- 
ical equipment of the airplane. 
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■ 1 ion is very complex, involving not only instru- 
accurate and readily interpretable under condi- 
ress, but also careful training in this particular 
■ -a training that is rare. because it is so dangerous. 
I think, conclude that such “blind-landings”, or, 
them, “head-in-the-cockpit landings,” remain n 
‘he experimental field for some time to come and 
long way from practicability on a restricted air- 
-ch devices as high-tension lead-in ground-cables 
ity distance indicators on the instrument-board, 
, for use on a very large landing field. Such 
'riling ground-contact devices for self-leveling and 



For Mud Landings 


Picture taken in Paris shows Pierre Chcvreau, right, ex- 
plaining his newly invented landing gear, of the caterpillar 
type, to his pilot, M. Peuillox, who flew Ote plane in a re- 
cent test flight. 


Begin Work on Airway Lighting 

y^ITH THE approaching completion of the Salt Lake-I’as- 
co airway survey the Airways Division of the Aeronau- 
tics Branch has been enabled to begin the preliminary work 
on air lighting of the transcontinental route west of Salt 
Lake City, the Department of Commerce announced recently. 
This is the only unlighted link from the Atlantic to the 

An attempt is being made to have telephone communica- 
tion available at all fields south of Burley, Idaho, on the Salt 
Lake-Pasco air route. This communication is considered i crv 
important by the Department because it will give pilots ac- 
curate information on weather conditions ahead. The moun- 
tainous character of this section makes weather reports es- 
sential for the safety of pilots it is said. 


U. S. National Museum Handbook 

^yWING TO the great interest being taken by the public 
at tho present time in air craft, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C-, has recently published n handbook 
describing the notable collection of historical machines now 
on exhibition in the U. S. National Museum, under the title, 
“Handbook of the National Aircraft Collection Exhibited in 
the United States National Museum, under the Direction of 
the Smithsonian Institution”. 
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A ^Flying Schoolhouse” 



Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. Engineers Design Craft for 
Training Military or Commercial Crews 


By WALTER E. BURTON 

PLYING SCHOOLHOUSE” for the training of future 
airship erews lias been designed by the engineering 
staff of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., of Akron, O., 
as one of the steps in the preparation for the day when di- 
rigibles will be one of the principal means of swift trans- 
portation of passengers and freight. 

The proposed training ship will be suitable for the pre- 
paration of either military or commercial dirigible crews. 
It will be about a third the size of the Los Angeles, and can 
be filled with either helium or hydrogen gas. A double cabin 
will be provided. The forward portion of this will be oc- 
cupied by the ship's navigators, while the rear section will 
be the principal classroom, with desks for sixteen to eighteen 
students. Large instrument dials, visible from all parts of 
the classroom, will enable students to follow every movement 
in connection with the navigation of the ship, and the re- 
action of the craft to various conditions. 

The trainnig dirigible, while comparatively inexpensive, 
will be large and fast enough to afford navigating experience 
identical with that obtained on a full-sized craft. It will 
have a maximum speed of about 80 m.p.h.. and a cruising 
speed of 65 m.p.h. It is not intended for long distance fly- 
ing, although it is stated that it could be quickly remodeled 


into a military ship for coast patroling or other duties in 

A new type of girder construction, producing greater thick- 
ness of cross-sections and giving added strength against 
possible corrosion, local damage, and high stresses, has been 
worked out in connection with the planning of the training 
ship. Internal corridors will make all parts of the craft ac- 
cessible during flight. A fabric outer cover, coated with an 

proof, and resistant to such local stresses as would be caused 
by hailstones and minor accidents. 

No Substitute for Actual Experience 

The designers of the proposed training ship point oat that, 
in the operation of the dirigible, there is no substitute for 

of an ocean steamship or other large craft. Students of 
airship operation must have, of course, a complete tlimretical 
knowledge of the problems of balance, buoyancy, allast, 
power, fuel, meteorology, landing technique and the like; 
but this must be backed by actual experience before tit train- 
ing can be considered complete. 

Such training is a progressive process. It begins nrst in 
the classroom on the ground, where the fundamental- of fly- 
ing arc taught. The student next gets hi^ first air exr rience 
in a free balloon. Following this comes the little blimps 


which provide experience with gas-filled craft driven by a 
c , !0 r and guided by rudders. Finally, the training ship 
,-il provide the finishing touches to the thorough training 

-..essarv for the safe and efficient operation of a giant air 

fe-r, sneb ns the Los Angeles or the proposed super-dirigibles. 
The training dirigible is intended to provide facilities for 
-lining work in America similar to that pursued in Germany 
before the World War. 

When Count Zeppelin conceived the idea of establishing 
reealar airship service between Germany and America, 
s«053 the Atlantic — a plan which was interrupted by the 
World War — he realized the necessity of highly-trained crews 
for the operation of the ships. 

Theoretical Flights Conducted 

Accordingly, Dr. Hugo Eckener, head of Delag, the com- 
mercial airship subsidiary of the Zeppelin Corporation, con- 
fected a school in theoretical flying, supplemented by actnal 
air experience. This was in 1912. The procedure was some- 
what as follows: 

I)r. Eckener summons a cadet commander. 

-Yon wilt take the ship Z-17 from Frederichshafen to New 
York, starting as of March 4, 1905,” he orders. 

The cadet commander immediately assembles his student 
crew, and begins a detailed study of weather conditions ex- 
icing over the North Atlantic during March 4, 5 and 6, 
1905. Count Zeppelin, in his elaborate preparations for 
tnns-Atiantic flying, had set a group of men to work col- 
oring weather data along the proposed ronte over a period 
I of twenty-five years. Logs of about 1,000 ships and records 
I of weather bureaus in America and Europe provided the 
! information sought. So when the student commander and 
his crew assembled in a closed class room for the theoretical 

encountered in a flight starting March 4, 1905. 

The future Zeppelin operators remained in their imaginary 
airship quarters during the entire “voyage”, standing regular 


watches and performing other duties which would have been 
encountered on such trip. Their meals were sent to them. 

Over 1,000 theoretical flights were made in this manner 
from Friedrichshafen to New York and return before war 
came. Graduate airship captains as well as students took 
such training, in preparation for what was expected to come. 

This illustrates the manner in which commanders of air 
liners of the future will be schooled in the details of proper 
dirigible navigation. Although no immediate provision for 
the building of a training airship has been made, the de- 
signers are confident that such craft will come into general 
use within a comparatively few years. 


New Air Mail Stop To Be Lighted 

ADDITIONAL LIGHTING will be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the new air mail stop at Madi- 
son, capital and seat of the University of Wisconsin, on the 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis airway. The new lighting will 
extend from Watertown down to Madison and thence to 
Portage where it will join the original route. This means 
about 67 mi. of additional lighting. The City of Madison has 
obtained options on a field about five miles out of the city ancl 
is taking steps to purchase 290 acres for the landing field. 
A concrete state highway is being built along the eastern 
boundary of the proposed nirport- 


Location of Fields Difficult 

(CONSIDERABLE DIFFICULTY has been experienced in 
the location of landing fields on the Los Angeles-Seattle 
airway because of its mountainous character and abundant 
timber land, states a report from the Aeronautics Branch of 
the Department of Commerce. The aerial survey of the air- 
way is now nearing completion and the general course of the 
route tentatively determined. 



4 drawing of the messroom on the " flying schoolhouse” designed by the engineers of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 
of Akron, O. 
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T he Arens 


Control 


\ Control Mechanism Designed to Replace Bell Cranks 
And Yet be Light, Positive and Reliable 
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w hich i sweated to the easing at two or more points 
“shown in Fig. 2. 

The cent: ) has been adapted for adjusting a stabilizer set- 
tine on tfc Yackey monoplane where the absence of bell 
wants is e racially noticeable. Fig. 3 shows how the con- 
nd raises < lowers a rod which in turn moves the stabilizer. 
Ike engine ontrols on the two Laird biplanes that won first 
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Trust Co., of Detroit, Mich, 
chases a Waco Ten Airplane 
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of Detroit, Mich. — r 

arrived at the Ford Airport r 
is stated to be the first financ.„. — 

rates to establish a regularly authenticated avia- 
•nt and to make practical nse of air service in its 
e company is fortunate in being able to corn- 
vices of so well-known an aeronautical expert 
ns. The establishment of the aviation depart- 
Dntinuation of the interest which the Union 


Celebrities Greet Captain Collins 
The new plane is a Waco 10 and a duplicate of the plane 
vhieh reoenth- won the Class B. first prize in the New York 
to Spokane rby. Charles Meyers was the pilot of the Ber- 
ly Brothers : .plane which was successful in that event. It 
*as made to- the Advance Aircraft Corporation of Troy, 
Ohio. It i- a two-passenger, open cockpit plane and is 
equipped with an OX-6 engine. 

When Captain Collins arrived at the Ford Airport, he was 
greeted by reoeption committee, which was headed by 
President Blair and a large group of other officers of the 


Onion Trust Company of Detroit. Among his aviation friends 
who were on hand were Capt. “Eddie” Rickenbacker, “Billy” 
Brock, W. B. Mayo, Edward Schlee and William B. Stout, 
all well-known names in Detroit aviation development. 

When questioned relative to the utilization of the airship 
for practical purposes in the banking business. President 
Blair explained that the officers of the Union Trust Company 
have found so many opportunities to take advantage of the 
membership of Mr. Blair in the “Wise Birds” flying group 
that he found the calls on the two planes owned by the “Wise 
Birds” organization so frequent as to suggest the inadvisa- 
bility of a new plane for the Union Trust officials, themselves. 


Jupiter Engine Successfully 

Completes 100 Hour Test Run 

A REPORT received from the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Fil- 
ton House, Bristol, England, states that an officially ob- 
served non-stop run of 100 hr. was recently completed with 

firm of Nicola” Romeo and Co. y 

Before the engine was placed upon the test bed for the 
100 hr. test it had carried out the ordinary tests called for 
in Italy, namely, five continuous hours of which the first hour 
was run at 420 hp. at 1700 r.p.m. and the remaining four 
hours at 380 hp. at 1640 r.p.m. The engine was then dis- 
mounted and inspected and after remounting carried ont an 
acceptance test of half an hour at 420 hp. at 1700 r.p.m. 

The 100 hr. test was commenced on July 25 at 7:30 A.M. 
During the first hour the engine was run at 420 hp. at 1700 
r.p.m. and at 8 :30 A.M. the throttle was reduced and the 
engine developed 378 hp. at 1640 r.p.m., that is to say, 
90 per cent, full power. For the remaining 99 hr. the throt- 

minute remained constant throughout the period. 

The temperature of the oil was maintained at 40-46 deg. 
at the inlet and 80-85 deg. at the outlet, while the consump- 
tion was normal throughout the period, the gasoline consump- 
tion being .5 to .507 lb. per hp. and oil .035 to .044 lb. It 
was to be expected the oil consumption during the early 
periods of running was higher than at the end of the test. 
While doing the first hoar at 9/10 power the consumption was 
abont .0485 lb. per hp. hr., and daring the last hour .042 lb. 
per hp. hr. 

During the whole period of 100 hr. the running was en- 
tirely normal and everything worked perfectly. The engine 
was then dismounted for inspection as to the condition of 
wear of the various parts, and everything was found to be 
in perfect condition. 


Varnish Firm Studying Industry 

'J'HE BASS-HUETER Paint Co., of San Francisco, Calif., 
the oldest paint and varnish manufacturing firm in the 
Far West, is studying the aircraft industry carefully in or- 
der to better serve the manufacturers of aircraft in its part 
of the country. The aeronautical activity on the west coast 
is rapidly expanding and some of the most active aircraft 
manufacturers are in that section. 

The Boeing Airplane Co. of Seattle has used Bass-Heater 
varnishes for a number of years. In the builidng of its 
fleet of mail planes which are now being used on the Chiea- 
go-San Francisco route, Bass-Heater varnishes were used. 
Another more prominent nser of this varnish is the B. F. 
Mahoney Corp., builder of the Ryan Brongham. 
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T he Mohawk Pinlo 

A Full Cantilever Low Wing Monoplane Powered 
With a Detroit Air-Cat 60 Hp. Engine 


E ARLY THIS year the Mohawk Aero Corp., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., started construction on a low wing two 
place monoplane that was recently completed. Follow- 
ing a considerable number of test flights the company was 
reorganised under the name of Mohawk Aircraft Corp., and 
production has been started on this plane, the Mohawk "Pin- 
to”. It is a full cantilever low wing monoplane powered with 
a Detroit Air-Cat 60 hp. engine. The two-place fuselage, 
with the seats slightly staggered, is built of welded steel tub- 
ing, while the wings are of wood, with the entire structure 

High Speed of 110 M.P.H. 

The plane has very dean lines, being free from all exter- 
nal bracing, giving good visibility from either cockpit. Ac- 
cording to the figures supplied by the manufacturer the Pin- 
to has a remarkable speed range even with full load, m a ki ng 
possible slow landings and short take-offs. It has a high 
speed of 110 m.p.h., with a landing speed of 35 zn.p.h. It 
is often stated that the low wing monoplane causes a cush- 
ioning effect due to the proximity of the wing to the ground. 
It has been stated that the plane will take off with a run of 
150 ft. and with full load dimb at 800 f.pjn. 

The wings taper both in chord and plan, and have a defi- 
nite dihedral to provide stability with the lifting surfaces 

with spruce flanges. The webs are of two ply mahogany 
with a spruce bulkhead every 14 in. The spars are not paral- 
Id, coming closer together toward the wing tip with ribs 
spaced approximately every 12 in. Ribs are built up with 
spruce capstrips and three three ply mahogany webs. A 
spruce stiffener is used to reinforce the web for the com- 
pression ribs, drag forces and torsion being taken up by 
double wire bracing. The leading edge is reenforced on top 
and bottom with three ply mahogany in front of the for- 


ward spar. The ailerons are controlled by a torque tain 
through the wing. They are of the Fries type having a digit 
lip on a lower leading edge which gives a balancing action. 
It is claimed that these ailerons are very effective even it 
stalling speeds. By removing four pins one at the top ani 
the bottom of each spar, the wings can be quickly taken off 
to store the plane in an ordinary garage. The aileron con- 
trol is automatically detached when the wing is removed, and 
vice versa, when attached to the fuselage. The wings have 
been tested by distributing a load of 3,000 lb. over each winj 
The fuselage is of welded steel construction with no wire 
bracing. On the nose, mounted on a welded steel frame is 
the 60 hp. Air-Cat engine in front of the main fuel tank which 
feeds gasoline to the engine by gravity. The engine is well 
cowled being provided with a spinner fitting into the stream- 
line shape of the fuselage. Behind the engine compartment 
and above the wing is a cockpit with two seats, the pilot's 
scat being slightly forward and to the left of that for the 
passenger. It is claimed that this arrangement has all the 
advantages of seats in tandem with combined eunvenientt 
of the side by side arrangement. A large windshield ex- 



tends around the cockpit making it practically free from the 
effect of the slipstream. A single control system has been 
installed ‘ sing the conventional stick and rudder pedal con- 
nol systi a with all the control wires entirely within the 
fuselage, keeping the cockpit free. Just behind the pilot’s 
seat and beside the passenger is a compartment for tools or 
any other equipment, while baggage may be stored in a sep- 

Tbe undercarriage is of a split axle type with a tripod 
s — 1 — being connected vertically 


nxle 1 


the forward ■ 


spar. 



pneumatic and oleo shock absorber is used which absorbs 
the shock with a mini m u m of rebound. The 26 in. wheels 
are placed six feet apart giving the plane very good stability 
when taxiing. The tail skid is of a leaf spring type. 

The manufacturers specifications are as follows : 


Wing span . . 
Length overall 
Height overall 
Chord of wing 
Chord of wing 
Wing area . . . 




30 ft. 6 
20 ft. 2 
6 ft- 3 
. 5 ft. 6 


Weight empty . 
Disposable load 
High speed . . . 
Cruising -peed . 
Lauding speed 


700 lb. 
500 lb. 
3 m.p.h. 

0 m.p.h. 

1 m.p.h. 


Clone 800 f.pjn. 

Cruising range 4 hr 

The Mohawk Aircraft Corp. was organized with Leon A. 
Dahiem, president; and Sumner E. Whitney, treasurer. The 
Plato was designed by Wallace C. Camming and flight tested 
by George A. MacDonald. 


Install 100 New Airway Beacons 

QNE HUNDRED additional new air-way beacons have been 
installed by the Department of Co mm erce at Washing- 
ton along the regular transcontinental airway between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, and also along the New York and Atlanta 
•irwuy. This group follows a similar installation of 100 
which were needed previously for these two airways. They 
have been placed at intervals of ten mi'es along the route. 

These beacons, furnished by the General Electric Co., are 
the 24-inch revolving type, which has now become the stand- 
ard for til- airways maints' ' ' ' “ - - 

mens. They have a bean 
“aed with a 1000-watt, 115-volt incandescent lamp. The bea- 
cons are ccuipped with an automatic lamp changer, a device 
which upon the failure of one lamp automatically puts a 
wnilar lamp in place. A flashing mechanism which is used 
to produce the characteristic flashing signals sent out by 
the on-course lights on the airways is also part of the equip- 


Elgin National Watch Co., is Now 
Producing New Instrument Board 

r £'HE ELGIN National Watch Co. of Chicago, Hi., is now 
producing an airplane instrument board, known as Type 
TA, containing an Elgin Chronometric Tachometer, Army 
Type C altimeter, oil pressure gauge, oil temperature gauge, 
and an Elgin 30 hour clock. It also includes an ammeter 
for air-cooled engines; should the board be used in connec- 
tion with a water-cooled power plant a water temperature 
gauge replaces the ammeter. The type board is directly light- 
ed with a two candlepower Mazda lamp. The purpose of 
the direct lighting is to make the board visible at all times. 
Often when warming np an engine at night on a brightly 
lighted field, or just at dnsk, the luminous dials are not ef- 
fective. At such time auxiliary direct lighting is valuable. 
Control boards of the above type have been ordered by tho 
E. M. Laird Airplane Co. of Chicago for some new planes 
that it is building. A similar board has been installed for 
experimental purposes on a Ryan Brougham by the B. F. 
Mahoney Aircraft Corporation. 

The Elgin National Watch Co. manufactures two other 
types of boards. These are both indirectly lighted. One 
contains a tachometer and two other gauges and the other a 
tachometer and four other gauges. One of these boards is 
being used by G. S. Ireland Aircraft Co. of Garden City, 
Long Island, on its new amphibian. The entire bezel of 
these boards is chromium plated in order to assure f ull and 
uniform luminosity. The weight of the entire board with 
fifteen feet of capillary tnbing for the oil temperature gauge 
is 5 pounds and 10 ounces. The unit type instrument boards 
such as these described speed np production as a greater di- 
vision of labor is possible. The individual instruments can 
be placed in the nnit control board and then this board plated 
in the cockpit with one operation. The only remaining opera- 
tion necessary is to connect the instruments. 


White Boundary Markers Adopted 

THREE-FOOT circle of crushed rock or si milar material 
white-washed has been adopted by the Airways Division 
of the Aeronautics Branch in marking boundaries of all in- 
termediate fields on airways for daylight flying ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 

Work on this boundary marking has recently been begun 
by the Division. All intermediate fields of the Department 
of Commerce along the lighted airways are outlined by boun- 
dary lights on standards. Around the base of each of those 
standards is the circle of white-washed stone. Where the 
airway is now flown only by day the same white circle boun- 
dary markers will he used bnt without the light standard. 


New C.A.T. Chief of Operations 

^OLONIAL AIR Transport, operating the air mail and 
passenger line between New York and Boston announced 
recently that Capt. Dudley E. Rowland has been appointed 
Chief of Operations on this system, succeeding Lieut. LeRoy 
H. Thomson, deceased. 

Captain Rowland is late of the TJ. S. Army Air Corps, 
having been actively identified with aviation activities since 
1917. He has had over 2500 hours in the air as a pilot and 
is widely known in aviation ciroles. While an officer of tho 
TJ. S. Army Air Corps, Captain Rowland held various po- 
sitions of administrative importance, including Executive Of- 
ficer at Kelly Field, Tex. 



T he Douglas T2D-1 

All Duralumin Three Purpose Convertible Navy Plane 
Powered With Two Wright “Cyclone” Engines 


A SHORT time ago the Douglas Co. of Santa Monica, 
Calif., bnilt three experimental all metal, shipboard, 
convertible airplanes for the Navy. The model XT2D-1, 
or T2D-1 as it was recently re-designated, is an all duralumin 
three place biplane with folding wings. This model is known 
as a three purpose plane and may be used for bombing, 
torpedo and scouting service. The first two experimental mod- 
els were powered with two Wright P2 435 hp. engines. Re- 
cently the Navy Department placed an order for nine ad- 
ditional planes of this type with slight modifications to im- 



Side view of the Douglas T2D-1 fitted as a seaplane. 


prove the operation of these airplanes from airplane carriers. 
The later models are to be powered with two Wright R-1750 
Cyclone air cooled radial engines developing 525 hp. 

The structure is designed to permit catapulting either as a 
seaplane or a landplane. Provision is also made for deck 
landing on aircraft carriers and it is believed that this is 
the first large twin engine plane ever used for deck landing. 

The airplane structure consists of metal wings and all- 
metal fuselage. The metal construction is of duralumin. 
The wings are fabric-covered and are designed to fold, hing- 
ing about a rigid center section. Jury emits are used to sup- 
port the folding portion of the wing in its position. Ailerons 
are provided on both upper and lower wings. Interplane 
struts are of aluminum alloy streamline tubing and are readi- 
ly removable for stowage. All external brace wires are 
streamline form. 

The tail units are of metal construction and covered with 

The fuselage is constructed of duralumin tubing, with 
fittings of the same material and of high tension steel. The 

carefully streamlined and faired into the upper surface of 


plant. Steel tlirce-bladc propellers are used. An oil U:k 
is provided in each engine nacelle. All fuel tanks are con- 
tained within the fuselage and are made of aluminum. 

Provision has been made for the installation of both wW 
and float type landing gear. The wheel type binding gta 
consists of two wheels equipped to take 36 in. by 8 in. tins 

The float type landing gear consists of two metal floss 
and necessary struts and wires. The floats are constructed of 
aluminum alloy and are so designed as to be interchange- 
able right and left. 

Pilot’s Cockpit Roomy and Comfortable 

One set of surface controls is provided in the pilot’s cock- 
pit, together with all necessary flying and power plant in- 

eration of an airplane of this type. A bomber and gunoen 
compartment is provided in the bow of the fuselage with ac- 
cess from the pilot’s cockpit. A radio compartment snd s 
rear gunner's cockpit are provided in the after portion "1 
the fuselage. 

Provision is made for carrying all necessary ordnance equip- 



Front quarter view of the Douglas T2D-1 fitted for 
service. 


ment, including flexible guns, bombs, and a torpedo either o 
a seaplane or a landplane. 

The radio compartment is equipped with a long WP 1 
scouting radio set. 

Particular attention has been given in locating the p®j 
to facilitate landing aboard an aircraft carrier. Success 
landings have been made with this type airplane aboard 
plane carriers, although it is the largest airplane landed a 
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An automotive engineer can 
safely proceed by the method 
of trial-and-error, revision, im- 
provement and repeated trial. 
The element of danger, either 
to himself or his customer, is 
insignificant. 

In the air there should no 
longer be experiments. Before 
a plane is delivered, every ques- 
tion ought to have been 
answered with finality. 

That is the governing principle 
under which The Glenn L. 
Martin organization is engaged 
in the most thorough program 
of research ever attempted in 
aeronautics. Every factor is 
being re-studied, re-scrutinized, 
re-confirmed or revised. 
Searching studies into corrosion 
— developments in both design 
and construction aimed at the 
complete elimination of eccen- 
tricity of stress — extended 
search for even slight improve- 
ments in material — these are 
only three out of many phases of 
the absorbing and far-reaching 
work under way in the shops, 
laboratories and draughting 
rooms of The Glenn L. Martin 
Company. 




Where 

rules-of-thumb 
and guesses are 
out of place 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
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Miss Ruth Elder is quoted as having said to the crowd 
which was seeing her off, on her trip back to the States,— 
"There is only one thing in the world that interests we now- 
flying the Atlantic.” Apparently the aeronautical “we” has 
become as much of an institution as the editorial “we”. 

In a news article in the Sunday edition of one of the New 
York papers we find, “—one of the big three-motor planes 
hit a down current of air, which dropped them probably 500 
ft. in about one second.” As it requires a speed of abont 
340 m.p.h. to traverse 500 ft. in one second we would say 
that this was quite a remarkable down current of air. 

Speaking of bnmps, reminds ns of a story that is told by 
Maj. Hamilton Maxwell about one of his trips with the im- 
perturbable Clifford Webster in a Curtiss Sea-Gull. “Cliff’s” 
flying experience has extended over about fifteen years and 


November 21 , 1927 

almost anything can happen, aeronautieally speaking, with I 
out surprising or bothering him a bit. The stoi. demoo 
strates that very well and we think it worth repeat : at tt ' 
risk of re-telling an incident that may be well known to 
many. One very bumpy and windy day. Maxwell .,d Web- 
ster had journeyed somewhere to get aerial photographs and 
were returning home over the Hudson River, after obtaining 
the photographs. The photographic plates were * owed in 
corners of the cockpit, being in small heavy boxes. All went 
well until they were passing over a section of the river be- 
tween high cliffs, when they were struck by a ten /ic bump 
and the machine was knocked down hard. The plane fell so 
fast and suddenly that two packages of plates, on- on each 
side of the pilot, came up level with the top of the hull. 
There the wind caught them and they slid back along the 
boat right into the propeller. The propeller sent the first 
box of plates shooting out at right angles, knock! 1 g out an 
outboard inter-plane strut which happened to be in the way. 
The other box got under the propeller and was driven down 
through the hull, tearing a big hole in the bottom. “Cliff” 
found that by using all of the aileron control available, he 
could just about keep the ship level, so he started for the 
river. They managed to come down the 1200 ft. in a nearly 
normal flying altitude and landed without turning over. The 
boat started filling and sinking right away, however, and 
Maxwell, who had been wondering if they would ever get to 
the river safely, was now wondering how they’d ever get 
ashore. In the excitement of trying to get up on the wing 
before the boat swamped, Major Maxwell slipped and fell 
overboard. He had just come to the surface when Cliff 
hauled him in by the collar, and showed him the watch he 
had just pulled out of his pocket, saying, “According to my 
time, this (light was about fifty-five minutes.” 


A TVew interpretation of A merica’s iVeeds 


The 

Stearman 
Whirlwind 
Mail 
Plane 

Our offices and factory have been moved to a more central distribution point • 
Please address all communication to 

The Stearman Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kansas 
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fhe AIRSEDAN 


The Leader of the Top Flight Class 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Weight empty 2100 lbs. 

Wing Span 42 feet 

Wing Area 320 «q. ft. 

Length 28 feet 

Pay Load 1000 lba. 

Seating Capacity. .Pilot and 4 Passengers 

PERFORMANCE 

High Speed (sea level) ... 120 M.P2H. 

Landing Speed 45 

Cruising Speed 100 “ 

Service Ceiling 14000 feet 

POWER PLANT 

Wright Whirlwind J.f 

Horsepower 200 at 1800 R.P.M. 

Fuel Capacity 70 gals. 

Oil Capacity 4 gals. 

EQUIPMENT 

Self Starter. Brakes, Metal Propeller, 
Compass, Air Speed Indicator, Naviga- 
tion Lights, Tachometer, Altimeter, 
Clock, Fire Extinguisher, Fuel, Oil 
Pressure and Ofl Temperature Gaugea. 
Air Corps Throttles, Strainer and Fuel 
Valve. Ring type exhaust manifold with 


adjustable stabilizer. 


Excep'tmn^Tstab 


Price $12,500 
Flyaway, Our Field 


BUHL AIRCRAFT CO. 

Marysville, Michigan 


Year In And Year Out 
Consistent Performance 



5IEMENS 


AIRPLANE ENEINE5 


R VAN-SIEMENS ENGINES are standard 
equipment for 12 commercial airways in 
Europe. 

Their regular and consistent performance in 
commercial aviation for nearly 14 years, and over 
7,000,000 miles of actual flying, was the determin- 
ing factor which caused Pres. T. Claude Ryan to 
secure the manufacturing and distributing rights 
for America. 


Ryan-Siemens Engines are baU and rolle 
throughout; static radial air cooled; ca 
H-pA 9 cylinders, and develops 70, 


Prompt Delivery in any Quantity 


RYAN 


AERONAUTICAL 

CORPORATION 


San Diego, California 
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Boise, Idaho 

By Robert Biodata 


Iroy of Paris, France, writer and 
l women’s fashions, paid Boise an unexpected 
e special plane she had hired in Salt Lake to ti 
r to Pasco, Wash., was forced down at the 1 
J Airport. 

The French artiste lectured in Detroit and then discos 
that in order to make a lecture date in the Olympic B 
Seattle, Wash., three short days distance, on time, she « 
have to journey by airplane, and she had never been in 
before 1 


a fifth airplane and her pilot 
r Pasco, Wash., where she c ould have caught a train 
in this mountainous re- 


’ said Cyril C. Thompson, 
who recently received notification of the founding of Aero 
Club of Moscow. 

The members of the club, who have affiliated with the Ida- 
ho Airways Association, are McP. Bailey, Archie Parks, H. 
S. Ruddach, Alfred E. Hagan, L. F. Parsons, R. S. Butter- 
field, Chris. A. Hagan, C. E. Witter, George N. Lamphere, 
R. Hodgins, L. R. Scott, John Gray and H. E. Bush. 

This group, with the cooperation of the Moscow Chamber 
of Commerce, will take steps to establish a first class airport 
and place such markings on roofs and field as will aid air 
travelers between Boise and Eastport on the Canadian bor- 


which is located a 


Mosci 


v, is 


As the University of 
contemplating adding t 
tics and allied subjects, Mr. Thompson is now seeking federal 
donations of obsolete airplanes and other equipment for ex- 
perimental work in the U. of I. engineering department. 

other southern Idaho points, said Mr. Thompson, who a short 
time ago, discussed Idaho airways before a meeting of the 
Moscow Rotary Club. The idea of flying from Moscow to 
Boise in less than four hours appeals to Moscow business 
men whom, he pointed out, now journey by train out of nor- 
thern Idaho into the state of Washington; then into Oregon 
and then back into Idaho in order to reach their own state’s 
capital. 

Mr. Thompson also reports that McP. Bailey, former 
American Legion commander of the Moscow post, is plan- 
ning to buy a commercial plane and put it to service of his 
fellow townsmen. 

Idaho’s governor, H. C. Baldridge, flew to his home town, 
Parma, Idaho, west of Boise a few miles in order to speak 
and attend the community day celebration and fall festival. 

Virgil Adair, formerly of Los Angeles, now a local com- 
mercial pilot was the governor’s official pilot. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

By Ernest W. Fair 


about completed and the hangar almost ready for u- The 
building is constructed of steel structure, and is well venti- 
lated by many windows, allowing light to pass into the 
room where the plane, a Stinson-Detroiter, is to be housed. 
The plane is here and has been in use for several weeks, 
both for pleasure of the club members and for commercial 
flying. The club has built its hangar on the east end of the 
large municipal field. The N. A. T. hangar is on the west side. 

The American Legion Air Tour has been postponed. Tub 
tour, when it starts, will have at least a dozen plane- in it, 
many of them for stunt purposes. The whole idea t the 
tour, a good one backed by Frank Douglas, its dire. i or, is 
to get new members for the Legion. It is going to visit about 
every town of any size whatever in this state and will last 
a week. The reason for the present delay is that the backers 
could not secure enough planes to make any definite impres- 
sion at present. The trip has been postponed a month or 


The Oklahoma City Aero Club is well under way and now 
has a large membership list, so large, in fact, that Burrell 
Tibbs has started instruction work for the members. This 


is one of the features of owning membership in this club, a 
fact that is going to enable many men and women of this 
town to learn how to fly. At a recent meeting of the club, 
J. Courts Hayes was elected vice-president, to succeed George 
S. Suggs who had resigned. W. E. Donnell was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. Preliminary instruction was begun re- 
cently, however, when the club members went to Tibbs Hying 
school. They arc to receive instruction in fuselage lining, 


A southwest convention is being planned for Oklahoma 
City soon under H. C. Martin’s direction and that of the 
aviation committee of the Chamber of Commerce. This con- 
vention hopes to have all the city mayors as guests for the 
purpose in increasing air transportation facilities in various 
Oklahoma towns that now have none. The convention is to 
be held soon. 


Tip Schier, former Oklahoma City stunt man, who has 
made many aerial death defying stunts in and near Oklahoma 
City, has opened a school at Bartlesville. 

The airplane assembly plant of Bob Tarbutton and Virgil 
Browne is being completed in the new hangar. They arc to 
have the local agency for the Stinson-Detroiter plane well 
as the state agency. They have their plane here which is to 
serve, not only as a demonstrator, but also for passenger car- 
rying and commercial work. In addition to the Stinson- 
Detroiter agency, Tarbutton has the agency for the Eagle- 
rock. He intends to keep three to six of these planes here. 

The Chamber of Commerce has named the following ora- 
tion : A. E. Warner, chairman; J. R. Green, Clint T. John- 
son, Carl Dalbey and Thomas R. McHenry. 

T. C. Flint, sergeant clerk at the local recruiting station 
has announced that the aviation corps of the U. S. Army is 
now open for applications after having been closed several 
months here. Only qualified high school graduates and ex- 
perienced mechanics are being accepted. 
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Austin Specializes in the 
Design and Construction 
of Aviation Buildings 

S WIFT as has been the conquest of the air, it has found every 
building need solved by Austin skill and experience. Today 
hangars, factory buildings and other structures of Austin 
design and construction dot flying fields the country over. 

Combining in one nation-wide organization the services of both 
engineer and builder. The Austin Method of Undivided Responsi- 
bility guarantees, in advance the total cost, completion date and 
quality of materials and workmanship. 

Where construction is to be handled by a local builder Austin 
will also furnish steel and other essential materials promptly and 
at low cost. 


Representative Austin Clients 

Boeing Airplane Co.; Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp.; Glenn 
L. Martin Co.; National Air Transport Co. Inc.; Dayton Wright 
Airplane Co.; Aircraft Development Corp.; Ford Airport; 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Philadelphia; 
Stout Metal Airplane Co.; The U. S. Navy; Lockheed Airplane 
Corp.; Thompson Aeronautical Corp.; Pratt Whitney Air- 
craft Co. 

To obtain preliminary plans, approximate costs, etc. quickly, wire 
or phone the nearest Austin office. The memo below will bring 
the “Austin Builds for Aviation” folder with our compliments 
by return mail. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 

kjs sassfxJi ax'tarirSKS.E 

AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


'{gi 

Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY Cleveland— We ere imerewed in e | 


feat..-***** — - - - 







WINTER KING 

Flying Suits 



All Sizes from 36 to 46 

*% 

WARM, ELEGANT, PRACTICAL 

None Better 

*• 

Air Transport Equipment, 

Inc. 

Aircraft equipment and accessories 

Carle Place, Nassau County, N. Y. 
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Now Ready ! 


port, a dinner was held at the Elks Club, Perth Amboy, Oet 
27, under the auspices of the local chamber of commerce and 

-isar Jacob M. Klein, of the chamber of ' i mm-i — 
the dinner, which was attended by several bun- 
representing clubs and civic organ izatioos. 
a, Bert Acosta, Lester Maitland, Eric Net 
_ Wade accepted invitations to attend, bat of this 
group of famed American fliers, only Lieutenant Wade pot 

While disappointment was expressed at the absence of 
pilots. Lieutenant Wade, of the Round-the-World Flight 
Jean Smith, one of the aces of the New York-Cleveland 
he air mail, gave talks that were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Other guests and speakers were Mayor Dorsey, of Perth 
Amboy, Floyd K. Smith and Horace Kean, veteran pilots, 
and George Newbold, business manager of Aviation. 

Wm. V. Gnrretson, local Packard dealer, and former iir 
service pilot, acted as general chairman of the airport cdt- 



The airpor 


a displayed a 


AERO 

the wide vision goggle 

Every Improvement Brings AERO Up-To-The Minute 

Strauss & Buegeleisen 

Brooklyn, N- Y. San Francisco, Calif. 

Makers of GENUINE RESIST AL GOGGLES 


Atlanta, Ga. 

By L. T. lone. 

The big event in the Southeast recently was the . 

the Raleigh Daniel Airport, named in honor of the 
mayor of Augusta. More than 40,000 people attem 
dedication. Forty-seven airplanes, representing the 
Navy, and Marine Corps, as well as civilian fliers, m. n 
over the field during the day. W. P. MacCracken. .1 
secretary of commerce for Aeronautics, and Lieu'. 
J. Maitland, Army flier of Honolulu flight fame, w. re 
the notables present There were present official <1 ' 
from Atlanta, Charlotte, Columbia, Greenwo 
Savannah. 

The new field has been approved by the Depnr 1 
Commerce, and will soon be lighted and a number < 
built It will greatly enhance the plan of August 
that city designated as a stopover point on air m: 

The people and officials in Augusta arc taking tb 1 


P° 


sible 


ealize the benefit- 1 


to thei 
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company to be used in the development of a school 

n-port service at Candler Field. Blevins already has 
at the field and a taxi service. He recently flew 
ington, D. C. and return, using a Ryan monoplane. 

1 , tern Airways, Inc., of which Capt. Douglas Davis is 
r. and E. M. Rombcrgcr, vice president, is preparing 
i.| the aviation school that Davis now conducts at 
Field. Davis is probably the best-known flier in 
lie operates seven planes at Candler Field. Rom- 
. an cx-Army pilot and served in France. 


Radio Equipment for 

AIRPLANES and AIRPORTS 


By Harry Rudo 

A banquet, in honor of Van Lear Black, was given recently 
by a group of prominent Baltimoreans. Mr. Black completed 
a 22,000 mile airplane trip from Amsterdam to Batavia, 
Dutch East Indies, and return, to prove that it was possible 
to operate a regular air line between these cities. Among 

Assistant Secretary of War for Aviation F. Trubec Davison, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics William P. 
MacCracken, Comdr. Richard E. Byrd, Anthony Fokker, de- 
plane used, Glenn Martin, Johann " 


t J. C 


sndorffer, 


pilots v 


- and a half, and 
ker of his North 
All speeches of 


field. The walls also wet 
s visited. 

n aerial survey of traffic 
evard was made recently, 
with automobiles and 
'ey to find out just how 
of the road, which is 4C 
1 a height of 3,600 ft. T 


.1 had been seat- 
and lights were 
The propeller 
a signal to clear 
th scenes of the 


Now airplane companies 
and airports can equip 
with radio apparatus 
backed by the name and 
reputation of the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Pull information on radio 
telephone, radio telegraph 
and beacon radio equip- 
ment for communication 
between plane and plane, 
plane and airport, and 
airport and airport may 
be obtained from 

Radio Corporation of America 

233 Broadway New York City 


the Baltimore-Washin 
s highway always is vi- 
vas the purpose of 


Welcome Art Goebel 



r for 



transporting 
press, or other materials, 
most efficiently and eco- 
nomically, in biplane or 
monoplane, consider the ship 
of proved dependability 
over many thousands of 
hours of actual flying under 
all conditions, — the Travel 
Air. Catalog for the ask- 
ing. 

TRAVEL AIR MFG. CO.. Inc. 

ICTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE— WICHITA, KANSAS 


lion committee of Aero Club of Pittsburgh, which 
-lr( Goebel, heft to right: Col. Wm. Thaxc; Robert 
/•resident; ■/. K. Phillips; "Art" Goebel; Hon. James 
: Capt. Thomas S. Voss, of Rodgers Field; Ray- 
Marlier; Fred E. Hamlin, and James A. Bell, Jr. 
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Introducing the New 

Lincoln Page 

Latest development 0 / the Lincoln Aircraft Company in 



Price, ( subject to change), $2485.00 fully equipped 
P. O. B. Lincoln Flying Field- Dual^ control regulation 

Write or wire for further information. Deliveries 

LINCOLN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A Lincoln, Nebraska 


For Sale 



Breese 
4-Passenger 
Cabin Monoplane 

Same as Jensen’s Aloha 

Write 

Varney Air Lines 

Boise, Idabo 


Boston, Mass. 


Aviation business ■ 
office for the selling 


tiling competitive in It, 
of the opening of a i| n- 
iai services, instruction, 

ne mane by the Ueumson Aircraft Company at ,ffi 
John Bagley, at present with Air Service of Xew ; : ,g 
Inc., is to be in charge. Until this time Air Service ..is 
the only down-town air sales office since the shift In ne 
ton Airport Corporation of their books, records am ms 
office to their hangar at the Boston Airport over a , i 
Colonial Air Transport, Inc., has desk space in tin* iia 
of Commerce building where Sumner Sewall, traffic -in 
handles his air mail work. 

A shift in technical line-up also is promised, acc-'dii 
President John D. Hnughey of Air Service. His ni 
until now operating through the Boston Airport Corner 
as Fairchild picture and map agents, is taking the eon 
directly in its own mime and will continue to develop 
ness throughout New England. His company has Id 
thirty thousand dollars worth of picture work since 
March and has just closed contracts for a number of 
and town aerial maps in Massachusetts. Pilot Russel 
rived in Boston from the Fairchild plant to personal!: hi 
the new mapping contracts. 

Increased business nt the airport has resulted in liie 
tion of another pilot to Boston Airport Corporation r 
Robert Nagle, one of tlic leading National Guard fliers o 
state and in charge of the 101st Photo Section, is uoi 
structing and doing cross-country flying and picture 
for the B.A.C. H. Stark, who has been flying the air 
run for Colonial Air Transport, Inc., has also done Inca 
ing for the B.A.C. Pilot A1 MncCIain is expected : * on 
West Const in a fortnight. Ralph Wickford and 1 
O'Brien, and Chief Pilot B. F. Billings have been also 

An idea of the profits Boston operations sometimes 
was given when two open planes at Dennison Airport, 
able to take only two passengers at a trip, are report* 
have collected $1S00 in one week. This includes student 
as well as passenger flights. Measured in terms of 1 
lar joy hops (five dollars is Boston’s going pi'iec i r 
flights today) that would mean 360 flights or an n\c:u! 
51 daily every day ail week. Needless to say this is r* 

New flying students are increasing about six a *-t 

Boston. The newest birdmen are: William W. .To! -< 

Dorchester, James M. Shoemaker of Cambridge, 

Riley of Boston, Robert Goldberg of Cambridge, R. H. 
ger of Cambridge. L. T. Bradbury of Bnbson Park. 

The Harvard Flying Club has been having a 1**1- 
popularity. The club, composed chiefly of college u 
graduates with a sprinkling from the law school an.i - 
ate courses, announces a competition open to undergo h 
The prize is an election to the club subject to it' :<* 
dues and charges. The club has thirty-one mcni!* 
limits itself to fifty. Forty-six students reported for e 
test and they give a conple afternoons a week and 1 * 
each Sunday to doing everything from washing the phi 
running errands and keeping books. 

Their example perhaps accounts for the departm 

Harvard Business Schorl into the realms of aviation. .’ 
lection of commercial air posters has been assemble*! * 
er with statistical data from various European a 
Lectures are scheduled with C. H. Biddlecomb, form r 
Colonial Air Transport slated to do a trick on the _e 
subject of “The Inferiority of American Air Transpori . 

The first vocational conference on juriation found l'-’ 1 ) 
men and six girls seated in the library of the Boston 


|*r of <- amerce one night recently. Daniel Rochford pre- 
yed, in odueing the following speakers : Major Ira Longa- 
o«ker, * * told of Army flying ; Lieut. Reginald D. Thomas, 

*iio did e same for the Navy; Raymond P. Baldwin who 
talked on lawyers and aviation; Everett P. Gordon who told 
of radio nd flying; Edward T. O’Toole, who discussed inc- 
diauical **rk and aircraft maintenance; Sumner Sewall who 
•old of *rk with the big transport* companies; Walter F. 
Lide of l.l.T. who told of opportunities in the teaching of 
aeronnu! - ; Franklin T. Kurt, who talked of work in avia- 
tion mm .aeturing and of the operation of private airports; 
and Jol. D. Haugbey, who spoke on air service sales and 
tbe busii -s future in aviation. Each speaker answered ques- 
tions fri * the floor. The conference lasted from eight until 
clc-vcn. ici the meeting adjourned to cider and doughnuts. 
Ike lwl! was finally cleared by the janitor’s turning out the 
lights nt 12:10 A.M. Since the conference twelve men have 
signed u: for flying courses and about fifty-two for ground 
school i Is with others enrolling for the free Army corre- 
sponden c courses and the new night course which the Uni- 
versity Extension Department of the Massachusetts educa- 
tion bonnl is to open next month with Lieutenant Eadc as 
instructor. 

Increa-'d air activity promises a second hangar at the 
airport : - soon as the state can decide what it wants to do 
there, Seventeen planes were on hand for service one night 
recently. Since only eight can get into the present Boston 
Airport Corporation hangar, the rest had to be staked down 
in the old 1921-1926 fashion. One ticket salesman at the 
airport. George Barry by name, sold 100 flight tickets Sun- 
day, Ort. 23. That dntc is a week or so astern but the figure 
is interc'tiug and gives some support to Dennison’s claim of 
3800 week’s return on two planes. 

The Scitler Hotel held dedicatory exercises for its new roof 
signs for aerial travelers recently. That same noon the Bos- 
ton Municipal Air Board met at the Chamber of Commerce 
to consider Capt. Horace N. Heisen, airport commander’s re- 
actions ;•* a plan to lease the airport site to the City of Bos- 

Interstnte Airways at Hartford are to act as sub-agents 
for the- I t os ton Airport Corporation in the sale of Travel 
Airs, i '"unison Aircraft has taken on the agency for Fair- 
child i*l. lies and engines from the Air Service of New Eng- 
land. lu .. which is to devote its time to sales of air services 
and products rather than planes. 

Flyin. - for the last week in October as reported by the 
varum- King groups of Boston totalled: Harvard Flying 
Glob min.; Boston Airport Corporation, 3289 min.; Den- 
nison .-raft Corporation 1285 min.; Naval Reserve Air 
Station - Squuntnm 2944 min.; National Guard 720 min.; 
and An . 1740 min. Miscellaneous flying done by private 
opornt. would add abont ten hours to this total. 

"Willi, .u Eaton lias been appointed traffic manager for the 
Boston 1 irport Corporation. He has served ns airport man- 
ager m Vnntucket the past summer and owns and operates 
his own C-6 Travel Air biplane. 

Duluth-Superior, Minn. 

By H. .!. Lindbergh 

Tiu* I iiblic Affairs Committee of Superior is sponsoring 
a com* that is of interest to the air-minded Duluth and 
Sapori. i girls, as well as their friends. 

Pins, u the design of an airplane, are to be sold by the 
contest:' -s for fifty cents and one dollar apiece, the proceeds 
of whit- will be used in improving the Arrowhead Airways 
Field i: Superior. The girl in each of the two cities, who 
sells j*; for the largest amount, will receive a complete 
flying "i u-se as well os a flying outfit. The runnernp in each 
town w '! be entitled to seven hours of flying. 

John ■ oodall, who is building up a reputation as the only 



What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 

A FEW years ago men had to learn 
about aircraft from personal, costly 
experience. They had no one to 
guide them — no one to point out mistakes 
when they were made — and therefore years 
were spent learning what takes months now. 

THOROUGH — PRACTICAL TRAINING 

these long years ^of experience and knowledge, which cost 

Y ° IPRIT E° TODAY’' 1 ' 0n ""' 

No mailer whether you have worked with airplanes all 
"Opportunities in die Airplane Industry." 

American School of Aviation 

Dept. 8268 

3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PERRY-AUSTEN 

ST DOPES Pit. 

PERRY-AUSTEN 
CLEAR ACETATE DOPE 

The Looting Undercoat 


The Beat Finish 
Perry- Austen M fg. Co., State] 


Pigmented Dopes 

, Island, N. Y. 


TO MAKE AMERICA 
FIRST IN THE AIR 

IS THE PURPOSE OF THE 
National Aeronautic Association 
In this effort it merit s and invites 
YOUR cooperation and support 
Regular Membership $5.00 per Year 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
The Barr Building, 910 17th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


parachute jumper in this section, made a drop as a feature 
attraction during an Ernie Ncvers football game i Duluth 
and left immediately thereafter for Grand Rapids it a plane 
piloted by Eddie Middaugh, where lie added another success- 
ful leap to his list. 

Hartford, Conn. 

By B. A. Pallet 

Maj. Gen. Morris B. Payne left Brainard Field in one of 
the 43rd Division’s PT-1 planes with Captain Fleet as pilot, 
for a cross-country trip to Albany. General Payne had to 

ly having a breakdown in a motor car. 

The New England Aircraft has definitely sot a date for 
the beginning of the erection of its hangar at Brainard Field. 
The hangar will be the regulation 60 by 100 ft., constructed 
of concrete and steel and will face the field on a line with 
the National Guard buildings. 

Tests arc being conducted by the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Co. with their Boeing mail plane, with a view of improving 
the carburotion at high altitudes. Each day their plane may 
be seen flying at from 14,000 to 16,000 ft. and the roar of 
the Wasp can easily be distinguished from the purr of the 
OX5’s that are so prevalent on the air fields. 

The Royal Typewriter tri-engined Ford-Stout arrived at 
Brainard Field recently and loaded another shipment of port- 
ables for distribution throughout the country. Their request 
for hangar space has been withdrawn as they anticipate build- 
ing in the Middle West, nearer to their markets. 

An important contribution to aviation was made by Dr. 
Lawrence G. Sykes and Dr. William B. Smith, respectively 
medical director and assistant medical director of the Connec- 
ticut General Life Insurance Co. of this city. They completed 
and presented a paper entitled “Aviation and Life Insurance'' 

Directors, in New York. The paper is the result of an ex- 
haustive and systematic survey of aviation activity, based up- 
on reports received from practically all companies operating 
planes either in the passenger, mail or taxi service. The dis- 
patch with which the questionnaires sent out by Dr. Smith 
were filled out and returned, gave proof of the interest with 
which his efforts to collect the facts, was observed by the aero- 
nautic industry. Dr. Smith is happily entirely competent b 
make such a survey, since he is not only assistant medical di- 
rector of the Connecticut General, but is also flight surgeon 
of the 43rd Air Squadron, Connecticut National Guard and 
resident medical examiner of the Department of Commerce. 
The paper contains the tabulated information received from 
the various companies and in additien contains a critical sur- 
vey of the progress of aviation with particular emphasis on 
such matters as will have a bearing on insurance underwrit- 
ing. 

Of particular interest will be such an item as the following: 
"Besides the liberalization of their policies by the accident 
insurance companies, fifty of the leading insurance compan- 
ies of the United States and Canada are covering without re- 
strictions, travel by air of their policy holders to the extent 
of $73,276,279.” This is of eourse a truly astounding sum 
and will prove a revelation to a great number of people who 
have never examined their own policy very closely. He also 
urges that insurance companies take nothing for granted, 
make no assumptions but get the facts. That these facts are 
now available may be gathered from the profusion of data 
included in the report of Dr. Smith. 

Inasmuch as Hartford is probably the most important in- 
surance center in the United States, it is expected that thi? 
critical survey will do much to nlttr the attitude of he is- 
suance of policies covering flying activity. * 


pU NTIED STATES AIR FORCES^ 

Resen Officers Called to Active Duty 
In ord r to carry out that provision of the five year air 
program, which authorizes the President to call Air Corps 
Reserve 'fficers to active duty for an extended period of 
time, the number of officers required for this service will be 
apportioi ed among the several corps areas in proportion to 
he uumh r of reserve officers in each area who are qualified 
or such duty. Each corps area commander will be called 
pon to recommend reserve officers, available for an extended 
period cl active duty, for specific assignments up to the 
of his quota. When any corps area commander can not 
this requirement, the chief of air corps, or at his re- 
:, another corps area commander will be called upon for 
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To Photograph for Shipping Board 

the request of the United States Shipping Board, the 
t Air Corps has been directed to take aerial photo- 
graphs of the reserve fleets controlled by the board. These 
' 1 photographs will illustrate compilations and reports 
relative to the preservation of the vessels now out of com- 

Photographs will be made of the San Francisco fleet lo- 
rated in Southampton Bay at Bcnecia, Calif. ; Patuxent River 
n.it consisting of passenger ships Agamemnon and Mount 
Vernon, located in the Patuxent River south of Point Pa- 
tience, near Solomon’s Island, Md.; the Caldwell fleet lo- 
cated near Jones Point, Hudson River, about 40 mi. north 
of .Vow York City; and the Staten Island Fleets No. 1 and 
V'. 2 located in Staten Island Sound. 

Wy Postgraduate Engineering Courses 
The Bureau of Navigation has sent out a circular letter on 
the subject of post-graduate instruction in engineering. Boards 
to select candidates for this post-graduate instruction will 
meet on or about Dec. I. 

It is understood that qualified pilots up to three will be 
selected for the post-graduate course in ordnance, these three 
in addition to the six officers to be selected from the gen- 
line. Four officers from the line will be selected for post- 
’.■’•y"* in aerology ; three qualified naval pilots will 

»! <|it dified naval pilots, who are also qualified radio 
•tor-- will be among the ten who arc selected for the 
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nee who have had five i 
n ice on July 1, 1928. and for ner. 
n or more years of commissioned service. 

■ c.s should be submitted through official channels, 
'dorseruents and the officers' records, nnd a state* 
1 1. Rent ion and experience in each case should ar- 
- applications. 

irtmcnt requires that officers applying for post- 
traction submit, with their applications, signed 
not to resign during the course and to serve three 
Naval service after the completion of tlieir post- 
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The American Eagle 


Symbol of Quality 

On every American Eagle plane you will 
see the spread wings of America’s strongest 

of quality. The American Eagle Plane is 
manufactured by men who have spent years 
in studying air-craft manufacturing. Today 
the progress they have made is well shown 
in The American Eagle — the sturdiest, 
safest, swiftest light passenger plane on 
the market. 


American Eagle Aircraft Corporation 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Write for Complete Information Today ! 
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AIR- CAT 



America’s First Commercial Aircraft Engine 


Detroit Air 
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DETROIT AIRCRAFT ENGINE CORPORATION 
10300 MT. ELLIOTT DETROIT, MICH. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


After a very hurried trip to the aeronautical 
centers of Europe, it will probably be of interest 
to the readers of AVIATION to receive a few of 
the impressions gained at first hand by one who 
is usually regarded as representing the group who 
read this paper every week. It is obvious that 
within six weeks only a most superficial view could 

England. France. Holland. Germany and Italv. 
but at the Schneider Cup Race at Venice and at 
the Fourth International Congress of Aerial Na- 
vigation at Rome, aeronautical representatives of 
forty countries were present and the interchange of 
opinions was valuable in securing a general im- 
pression. So that the cities of northern Europe 
could be visited quickly between the two above 
mentioned aeronautical meetings, a flight was made 
from Venice over the Alps to Vienna and from 
there via Prague to Berlin. From Berlin to Lon- 
don by way of Amsterdam completed the aerial 
journey of this year. Some of the interesting aerial 
developments that were observed will be briefly 
described in the Publisher's News Letters of the 
next few issues. 


cal engineering in Europe is. without doubt, the 
new Handley Page automatic slot. This should 
not be confused with the original Handley Page 
slotted wing as its usefulness and characteristics 

leading aeronautical engineers is given proper 

will be used on every modern airplane within a few 
years. Unfortunately, during the period when Mr. 
Handley Page is negotiating for its use in various 
countries the details of this new safety appliance 
may not be given, but perhaps some idea 
of the results accomplished may be had from a 
description of a flight which the Publisher of 
Aviation was privileged to make at Cricklewood. 
England, in October before the Daily Mail of 
London had made public the news of the inven- 


Mr. Handley Page was present at the dinner 
given to the R.A.F. pilot Webster who won the 
Schneider Cup at Venice. He immediately invited 
his American friend to visit his works and see 
"the greatest advance made in airplane design 
since the Wright Brothers flew". Mr. Handley 
Page's well known enthusiasm and sense of pub- 
licity did not warp the judgment of his old friend 
but only aroused a curiosity that was to be more 
than satisfied. Within five minutes after arriving 
at Cricklewood. the visitor was in a gun ring cock- 
pit of a Handley Page aiiplane and was watch- 
ing the well known test pilot England take off. 
using the older Handley Page slotted wing to 


is shut and the autom 
: entering edge of the 


me an, uic sioucu wing 
c slots on both ends of 


They open and close without any control 
the pilot. An arrow pointer is attached t 
experimental types so that the pilot and p 


| the 


t all 


nT ~” l' *** °f the 

foggy weather but the plane 
to 1 800 feet. The pilot throttled the 
nd turned to his passenger and said "Now 
completely stalled". 


Ordinarily, the nose would gradually drop and 
through loss of control the plane would go into 
a spin. But nothing of the kind happened. From 
1800 feet to 600 feet the plane gradually de- 
scended and to show that it was under perfect 
control, England kicked his rudder several times 
to demonstrate. If — as is claimed and demon- 
strated — this device can be used on any type of 
plane and will give control when the plane is 
stalled up to 25 degrees the danger of spanning 
will have greatly reduced and another milestone 
erected along the road of aerial progress. To 
those who have been in a stalled airplane at 600 
feet or under, the thrill of coming out by merely 
opening the throttle and picking up speed will be 
realized. But even this accomplishment is not all 
of the safety feature of the new automatic slot. 
As is well known the greatest danger of a stall 
is at take-offs. If a plane were able to turn when 
stalled during a take-off another great element of 
safety would have been achieved. 


“Now. Mr. Gardner, we will do a flat turn.” 
If dropping 1200 feet in a stall produced a new 
sensation, the making of a complete turn of 360" 
without an inch of bank not only produced a 
breathless fear but so astonished the marvelling 
passenger that he was very glad to once more 
•land and examine this uncanny mechanism that 
•made the unbelievable possible. Particularly as 
,it was the thirteenth of October. What had hap- 
pened was that the slots had given the pilot per- 
fect control while skidding around the turn and 
while the side blast of wind nearly blew our heads 
off. the plane appeared to remain under perfect 
control. To go through two of the most danger- 
ous maneuvers that can be tried within a five 
minute flight was enough for one day. How the 
slot functions, its theory, its practicability and its 
other possibilities will have to be told by Mr. 
Handley Page when he is willing to do so. But at 
this time, although the flight was made under the 
restrictions of confidential relations the above gen- 
eral idea may be published even though it may 
be irritatingly vague. 
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WHEN YOU WANT to buy, 

sell or exchange planes, motors and 
accessories — or are in need of com- 
petent help, or seeking a responsible 
position AVIATION Classified or 
“Directory” ads will prove advan- 
tageous. AVIATION, as the only 
weekly, covers your entire field first. 
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of same and lowest cash price. Lee Wolke. 901 West 
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l£ Where to Fly ® ! 

CROUND/air training 1 

Continued 

“ — jLLiy ilS Campbell De Schepper Airplane Co.. Inc. 

:\Tn,gM m ^ U U»t'pm.nt u« VTa.” . n ”5 

leasonable^ rataa^*^' We“n^°Iiw d ™u“t?? C pffou 
“ “ k * “jKo^ddlelTsisSil St.. Mourn. In.ro.. 

- iLh.yiS' 1'mSi.J S, Th C .' Fl,id° with Mew 

W IN DETROIT. THE AVIATION CENTER. ■ 

■ Complete training under^ experts. GROUND WORK-^^Hhi- H 

1 iunea.'"* ^RIJAi^^AV^GA-nON^AhTD 1 PHOTOGRAPH?. 1 

1 11* great opportunities offer adventure and profit. Thorough H 

■ training is essential for success. See ns at once, or write. Ml 

MICHIGAN STATE AVIATION SCHOOL ;j 

| „„ *• *■ ““Sent, a, e. | 

“*“*»•■ “• w “ d ““ l .^?^„n“o7” n Bo«°r°d'r'nd 

?£L • or field Lroited In Milwaukee Ave/at Palatine Road. 
i"'.'ll '..1! Waukee Airport. /'. O. Addrees Mount Prospect. 111. 

MICHIGAN 

NILES AIRWAYS SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
1927 production ^ ships. No bole’ required tar solo Sighr 

HUNTER AIRPLANE CO. . 

Cedar Rapids Airport, Cedar Rapids. Iowa. Complete flying 
c 0ur ... IS hoars, $200.00. Experienced^ mstructors : 3^iew 

' 0WA LEARN TO FLY ON NEW 1927 WACO PLANES 

COMPLETE FLYING AND GROUND COURSE $125.00 j 

msTRiRUTOR^roR °w!oo airfl into 

DAVENPORT AIRPORT INC. DAVENPORT. TOW* 

? NILES AIRWAYS NILES. MICHIGAN 

I MICHIGAN LEARN TO BUILD AIRPLANES 

1 8 Arcadia Bnildlng. 8513 Woodward. Detroit. Michigan. 

COMPLETE FLYING COURSE. IS HOURS. *200. 

ALLISON AIRPLANE CCK^ Tear Around ^Plkino^ ^ 
pjrc^raction In our modorn shops. ....... today 

Bennett Earlerock Sales Co_ 223 W. 12lE St- Kaasas Cky, Mo. 

weal'll, r! "Louisiana 0 dlstrlbmo'm 0 o^WACo'airplVni"' 1 a>> °* 

SOUTHERN DUSTING CO.. INC. 

Tallulah. Louisiana (Where Airplane Dueling Wae Developed ) 

MOtees.* 206 Admiral Bird.. Kansas City. Missouri. 

MASS A UB OS DTPS SCHOOL OF FLYING 

BOSTON AIRPORT CORPORATION 

for New England. P. O. Box 126. EAST BOSTON. MASS. 

| M/SSOFR/t_Leeni to^fly glS.OO^per hoor.^tton any^tlma; 

and dy tirphnu. ^ BRIGGsT MEMPHIS. MO. 

“ A DENNISON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION^^^^ 

iostr- ion includes. Engines, Structure. ^ Navigation,. Aoro- 
dtv. ' nle far PJURCHII.D^_\VACO.^KINNER^planes. 

LEARN TO FLY AT A RELIABLE SCHOOL 
Oom plate ground School. Engineering Department under 

Walter H. Barling. Internationally known designer sad builder 
of the Barling Bomber. Complete flying instruction. Write 

Marshall Flying School. Inc.. 364 North Street. Marshall. Mo. 

MASSACHUSETTS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
"rim. ' 1 , 1 * 1 ° Ilyin g SchooT^ under^rompetent instruction. Deal art 
0’--f : 1597 Main Street. Suite 303, Springfield. Mass. 
Flying Field-. Agawam Center, Mass 

LEARN AVIATION THOROUGHLY! 

Corps reserve officers — theory of flight, meteorology, naviga- 
tion. construction rigging. ^ mapresding^motor ^verhatiHng. 

i«ULLANE-KEN3LEA AVIATION SCHOOL 

COMPLETE COURSE IN AERONAUTICS 

RESIDENT AND CORRESPONDENCE CO DESKS 

Proepeclus Sent. Mention Course. 

s« CAMBRIA ST. DEPT. AN. BOSTON. MASS. 

thorough 'instruction here. Write for information or coma 

PORTERFIELD FLYING SCHOOL 
3]38 HARRISON STREET KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 

men id an DAVIS & mlx airways 

BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 

FLYING SCHOOL and AIRPLANE TAXI 
STUDENTS THOROUGHLY TRAINED AT NOMINAL COST 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 

77ie* M ro?rma* 1 ^nclndea k prartical*instniction In flying, theoretical 
principles of flying, and mechanical knowledge of^the airplane 
transport pilots of long experience. VON HOFFMANN AIR- 
CRAFT SCHOOL. St. Louis Flying Field. Anglum. Mo. 
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Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Su>c\ 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. ' 
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EXPERT ADVICE ON YOUR 
AVIATION INSURANCE PROBLEMS 

■ poUeiea are written to eorer your individnal inanrence needs — 
i end Transportation, Public Liability. Property Damage, Personal 
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JOHNSON CO. 

MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
S2 W. I3TH ST. “WING BUILDING" NEW TORE. N. T. 


AEROTECH Inc. 

Aeronautical Engineering Design, 
Stress Analysis, Reports, Appraisals 
AIRPORT LAYOUTS 

Wt S-dgwich Ave.. 911 Murray , 

York City Streetor. I 
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Send lor Our Catalogue 

. ~ B SV PPLT HOUSE IN THE WEST 


* REQUIREMENTS. 


LARGEST AIRPLAA 


CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


LEARN AVIATION 

COMPLETE COURSES IN PLYING 


VARNEY SCHOOL OF FLIGHT. II 


LIBERTY F ” ^ * »— * LIBERTY 

MOTORS F« Ai^-« A 8o.u. PARTS 




WANTED 

Wright Gale L4 motors new or 
used. Write Box 733, Aviation. 
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AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO., Inc. 

erling Booster Paris . . $8.00 


Record-breaking planes are built with 

HASKELITE Plywood 

p KAOnOALLY^ all IN. Anarfaa 


LUDINGTON PHILADELPHIA FLYING SERVICE 

OPERATORS PnrLADBLPBlA AIRPORT 
PASCHAL P. O.. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

FAIRCHILD i Agents ^ WACO 

OTY°* 9FPI CbTat”»NI LDG^PH I LA DELPH I A*°p A 


G. POSEY & COMPANY 
I Building PORTLAND. OREGON 

IRPLANE SPRUOE FOR FIFTEEN TEARS 


THE EMBRY-RIDDLE COMPANY. Inc 

LUNKEN AIRPORT. CINCINNATI. OHIO 

WACO Distributors WACO 

C °OX^ e Motor ParU Complete Une 

ALL BRANCHES COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH YOU TO FLY 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Made to Aircraft Specification 10225-D 
Warehouse stock also mill shipment. 

THE CLEVELAND TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY 

1427-1437 WEST SIXTH ST. CLEVELAND, 0. 


The Most Comfortable Safety Belt 

Approved Type-Positive Lock-Instant Release 

$5 00 

AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, INC. 


yocember 21, 1927 


AVIATION 



^ HARTZELL PROPELLERS ARE RELIABLE 

BUILT ON HONOR — THEY ARE CIV1NG 
EFFICIENT SERVICE ON ALL CLASSES OF 
MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL. AIRPLANES 

ON Wel~-I Prop.ll.ri /„ Qaiek Skipmw* 

HARTZELL WALNUT PROPELLER CO. 


New 

LIBERTY MOTORS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


WARNING GOGGLES*" 


RESIST AL 


BEWARE OP IMITATIONS. 
are for EYE PROTECTION and your 
deserve SAFETY. 

STRAUSS & BUEGELEISEN 

30 FRONT STREET. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering. 

M. T. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 


VINO AT LEAST TEN 

AMERICAN mt TRADINGC«5MPANY~ 


5 MOTORS. AIRPLAN1 


MOTORS & PLANES 

type. Prices right. 

SWAIIOw'dISTRIBUt'o^ FOR” TEXAS'' i^MEXICO. 
Visit us at Love Field. Hangar 6. Dallas. Tex 
Or 210 College St.. Sao Antonio, Tex. 

SOUTHERN AIRWAYS* INC. 


WIND CONES 

Standard size, gov. specifications SS.YO. 

Airj'lono iptw, 13^ foot^Iengtlu. aeleeted stock, 

Aerotecli, Inc., Streator.lU. 


GATES FLYING CIRCUS and AVIATION COMPANY ” ' 

Oldest organisation ot Us kind in Ike IVorld 
EXHIBITIONAL AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

Now York. N. Y. Lodi. Now Jersey Philadelphia, P 


AIRPORTS 

CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERS 

AIRPORTS AIRLINES HANGARS SURVEYS LIGHTING 

B. RUSSELL SHAW & CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1196 ARCADE BLDG. 


The New 1927 

SWALLOW 


trols, $50 extra) 
i In Pa. or 
th Ave, Pittsburi 


H 


LUXOR GOGGLI 

give fit, correct vision, complete com 
Worn by leading aviators. 

Bit. 1875 Oontrae 


PH E A S A N T 


PHEASANT AIRCRAFT CO.. INC.. MEMPHIS. S 


The AMERICAN EAGLE 

Ohio. We welcome alT inquW^ U ^fte N °Jd!ly E, ' S 

C. S. HANSON 

Wtll A „R p]- pj HUBB A RD, OHIO 
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Standard J-l Airplanes 

completely rebuilt and recovered with fac- 
tory rebuilt 0X5 engines, set up, test flown, 
and ready for fly away delivery - $1000.00 

Standard J-l Airplanes 

with guaranteed overhauled Hisso Model 
“A” motors - - - $1500.00 

DeHaviland Air Mail Planes 

500 lb. pay load 

with Liberty motors $2500.00 to $5000.00 

Douglas Air Mail Planes 

1000 lb. pay load 

with Liberty motors - - $5500.00 

Orioles 

with 180 h.p. Hispano Suiza motor installed $1500.00 
wonderful performance, three place. 

1150 

OX5 engines factory rebuilt - - $350.00 

0X5 engines government overhauled - $250.00 


Learn To Fly - $100.00 

Oldest and Largest Flying School in the Country 
The Ninth Year of Our School 

Write for new free catalogue 

Robertson Aircraft Corporation 

St. Louis Flying Field 
Anglum, Missouri 


Sotember 21, 1927 
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E. S. TWINING & COMPANY 


Premier 
ric . . . 


320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: Flightex 


Code: ABC 6th Edition 



^ imt/ 
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he extensive use of the 
Ryan Brougham on mail 
routes on the Pacific Coast 
has demonstrated it to be a worthy com- 
panion of its sister ship "The Spirit of St. Louis” . 

Tiie remarkable performance of this plane 
is built upon sound engineering design plus 
excellent construction — and the installation 
of Wright Whirlwind Engines. Deeply cush- 
ioned chairs, heavily insulated cabins, easy of 
access wi'h splendid ventilation, together with 


excellent vision all combine to provide con- 
venience and comfort for both passenger and 
pilot that is unusual... The durability, reliabil- 
ity and safety of Wright Whirlwind Engines 
in private flying is proverbial. Their splendid 
performance in the many overseas flights and 
in over 4,635,000 miles of military and com- 
mercial flying during 1926 confirms the faith 
that experienced fliers and aerial commercial 
operators have in this Superlative Engine. 

Send for Bulletin No. 17 K 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, 'Paterson, Tf. J., U. S. A. 


WRIGHT 


A SUPERLATIVE AERONAUTICAL 


